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FOREWORD 


The Women’s Bureau has published Women in the Labour Force in various formats since 
the late 1950s. It examines the employment situation of Canadian women by providing 
Statistics and a summary analysis of trends in women’s labour force participation, 
differences in earnings of men and women, women’s educational attainment, maternity 
benefits, and Canada and Quebec Pension Plan benefits. This year’s edition also 
provides information on unionization and pension plans, and a section on employment and 
earnings in the federal jurisdiction. 


Readers are invited to write to the Women’s Bureau at the address below with their 
comments on Women in the Labour Force and suggestions for future editions. 


Women’s Bureau 
Labour Canada 
Ottawa, K1A OJ2 
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INTRODUCTION 


This 1990-91 edition of Women in the Labour Force is divided into six chapters: labour 
force participation, earnings and income, education, benefits, unionization, and federal 
jurisdiction. Data presented were the most Current at the time of preparation. Some of the 
highlights are: 


The number of women in the Canadian labour force grew to 5 978 000 in 1989 from 
3 680 000 in 1975, an increase of 62.4 per cent. 


Women’s participation rate has increased steadily over the last 14 years, from 44.4 
per cent in 1975 to 57.9 per cent in 1989. However, women are still segregated in 
the clerical, sales and service occupations. In 1989, 57.4 per cent of the total 
female labour force was concentrated in these occupations. 


Women continue to earn, on average, less than men. In 1988 women who worked 
for the full-year, full-time, earned on average 65.3 per cent of what their male 
counterparts earned; ($21 918 vs. $33 558). The corresponding figures for 1975 
were 60.2 per cent and $8 231 vs. $13 674. 


Women’s educational attainment has increased dramatically. From 1975 to 1988, 
the number of degrees awarded to women at the bachelor’s and first professional 
degree, master’s and doctoral levels increased by 55.5 per cent, 134.3 per cent and 
149.3 per cent respectively. 


In 1989, women received lower Canada Pension Plan (CPP) benefits than men. 
They accounted for only 29.3 per cent of total CPP recipients receiving monthly 
pensions of $200 or more. 


Although total union membership declined between 1984 and 1987, the number of 
women belonging to unions increased from 1 336 000 in 1984 to 1 364 000 in 1987. 


Women made up 39.6 per cent of total union membership in 1987, up from 38.5 per 
cent in 1984. 


In 1986, approximately one in 10 Canadian jobs came under federal jurisdiction. 
Federal jurisdiction jobs held by women were concentrated in the industrial 
categories of finance, insurance and real estate (33.7 per cent), transportation, 
communications and other utilities (33.2 per cent), and public administration (28.0 
per cent). 


Women employed in the federal jurisdiction held jobs that averaged $11.59 an hour, 
whereas their non-federal jurisdiction counterparts held jobs that averaged $9.47 
hourly. 


1 


LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


The labour force participation, employment and unemployment status of women have 
varied from the mid 1970s to the late 1980s. This chapter examines these changes. 


1 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


One of the greatest changes over approximately the last decade and a half has 
been the substantial increase in the number of women in the labour force, from 
3 680 000 in 1975 to 5 978 000 in 1989, an increase of 62.4 per cent. For the same 
period, the number of meninthe labour force grew by only 19.6 per cent (from 
6 294 000 in 1975 to 7 525 000 in 1989). Consequently, women constituted 44.3 per 
cent of the total labour force in 1989, up from 36.9 per cent in 1975. (See Tables 1 
and 2.) 


Figure 1. Labour force participation rate by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1989 


Men 


ew ers 179 1981 1983 1985 TIG7 1989 


Source: Table 2 


Table 2 illustrates that women’s participation rate has increased steadily over the 
last 14 years, from 44.4 per cent in 1975 to 50.4 per cent in 1980 to 54.6 per cent in 
1985 and 57.9 per cent in 1989. At the same time, the labour force participation rate 
for men stayed constant in 1975 and 1980, at 78.4 per cent, and gradually declined 
to 76.6 per cent in 1985, remaining unchanged until 1989 when it increased slightly 
to 76.7 per cent. Figure 1 illustrates these trends. 


Province - In 1989 women’s provincial labour force participation rates stood at 46.0 
per cent in Prince Edward Island and 45.0 per cent in both Ontario and Manitoba, 
whereas only 43.0 per cent of women in Quebec were labour force participants. 
This pattern varied somewhat from the previous two years. (See Table 3.) 


Industry - Table 4 illustrates that, in 1989, women were the majority of labour force 
participants in the service industry (63.0 per cent) and in the finance, insurance and 
real estate industry (61.3 per cent). These figures showed little change from 1988 or 
1987. 


In 1989 the femaie labour force was concentrated in the service (47.0 per cent) and 
trade (17.6 per cent) industries. This continued the trend of the past two years. 
Table 4 also shows that the male labour force was more evenly distributed by 
industry than was the female labour force. (See Table 4.) 


Occupation - Table 5 demonstrates that, for the years 1987, 1988 and 1989, women 
continued to form the greater part of labour force participants in five Occupational 
groups. They accounted for over three-quarters of all labour force participants in 
each of the clerical, and medical and health categories and over half of those in 
each of the teaching, social sciences, and service occupations. 


In 1989, 57.4 per cent of the total female labour force was segregated in the clerical, 
sales and service occupations, down slightly from 57.9 per cent in both 1988 and 
1987. However, there has been a gradual increase in the percentage distribution of 
women in the managerial and administrative occupational group, from 9.4 per cent 
in 1987 to 10.0 per cent in 1988 and 10.4 per cent in 1989. 


Education - Canadians with higher levels of education have higher labour force 
participation rates than those with lower levels. For instance, in 1989, 79.7 per cent 
of women with a university degree were in the labour force compared with 74.2 per 
cent of women who had obtained a post-secondary certificate or diploma, 69.2 per 
cent of women with some post-secondary education, 58.0 per cent of women with a 
high school education, and 23.9 per cent of women with zero to eight years of 
schooling. Among men, participation rates ranged from a high of 88.9 per cent for 
those with a university degree to 50.8 per cent for those with a primary school 
education. (See Table 6.) 


Table 6 and Figure 2 illustrate that between 1975 and 1989 the participation rate of 
women increased at every educational level with the exception of those with only a 
primary education. In contrast, for the same period the labour force participation 
rates of men dropped with the exception of those with some post-secondary 
education. 


Figure 2. Labour force participation rate of women by educational attainment, Canada, 1975 
and 1989 


0-8 years 


9-13 years 


Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
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University 


Source: Table 6 


® Age and Marital Status - With respect to age and marital status, women are more 
likely to be labour force participants if they are not married and between the ages of 
25 and 44. For example, in 1989, 85.0 per cent of single women and 78.2 per cent 
of separated, divorced or widowed women between the ages of 25 and 44 were 
labour force participants. Labour force participation was lowest among separated, 
widowed or divorced women who were 45 years or older (22.3 per cent). This was 
similar to 1975 data. (See Table 7.) 


e In 1989, single women had the highest participation rate (68.2 per cent) followed by 
married women (59.9 per cent) and widowed, separated or divorced women (36.1 
per cent). The case for men differed. In 1989, married men had the highest 
participation rate (79.1 per cent) followed by single men (75.2 per cent) and 
widowed, separated or divorced men (59.8 per cent). 


e Family Status - In 1989, mothers whose youngest child was between the ages of six 
and 15 were more likely to be labour force participants than mothers with pre-school 
aged children or mothers with children over 16. (See Table 8.) 


& With respect to family status, women with an employed husband had a higher 
participation rate in 1989 (71.2 per cent) than either women with no husband at home 
(57.1 per cent) or women whose husband was not working (25.4 per cent). This was 
consistent with 1981, 1987 and 1988 data. 


e Between 1981 and 1989 there has generally been a steady increase in the 
participation rate of women among all family status groups. The most notable 
incease waS among women with employed husbands; their labour force participation 
rate increased from 57.6 per cent in 1981 to 71.2 per cent in 1989. 


As for the participation rate of women by family status and age of youngest child, the 
group with the highest participation rate in 1989 was women with employed 
husbands whose youngest child was between six and 15. Women whose husbands 
were not working and whose youngest child was over 16 had the lowest participation 
rate (19.5 per cent). These data varied somewhat from previous years. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Table 9 depicts the employment status of women and men by class of worker. In 
1986, women made up 44.9 per cent (4 484 000) of all paid workers in Canada. 


Self-Employment - In 1986 there were a total of 1 556 000 self-employed persons in 
Canada. Of these, 719 000 had employees working for them, and 837 000 did not 
have paid help. (See Table 9.) 


Between 1975 and 1986, women’s share of the self-employment sector increased 
from 18.9 per cent to 26.7 per cent. Women accounted for 10.5 per cent of all the 
self-employed with paid help in 1975, increasing to 17.7 per cent in 1986, and 25.1 
per cent of the self-employed without paid help in 1975, increasing to 34.5 per cent 
in 1986. 


Table 10 indicates that, between 1975 and 1986, the greatest increase in the number 
of self-employed by age and sex group was for women between the ages of 25 and 
44 (167.5 per cent), followed by women in the 45 to 64 year age group (98.0 per 
cent). 


The largest number of self-employed workers in 1986 were between the ages of 25 
and 44 (767 000), with women making up 208 000 of this total. 


Women were least likely to be self-employed if they were 65 years of age or older. 
This was evident for the years 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1986. By contrast, in both 1975 
and 1986, men in the 15 to 24 year age category were less likely to be self- 
employed than men in any other age group. 


In 1986, women accounted for the majority of self-employed persons in only two 
industrial categories: education services (69.2 per cent) and other services (65.2 
per cent). (See Table 11.) 


Table 11 illustrates that over four-fifths of self-employed women were concentrated 
in the trades and various services industries. On the other hand, men were 
concentrated in the following industrial categories: agriculture (20.1 per cent), retail 
trade (15.7 per cent ), and construction (15.0 per cent). 


A breakdown of the data by occupation shows that the number of self-employed men 
exceeded that of self-employed women in all occupational groups with three 
exceptions. In 1986, women accounted for over three-quarters of the self-employed 
in both the teaching and clerical groups and 70.1 per cent of those in service 
occupations. (See Table 12.) 


e Over 65 per cent of self-employed women were working in clerical, service and 
sales occupations in 1986. By comparison, self-employed men worked in farming 
(20.5 per cent), sales (16.6 per cent) and managerial and administrative (14.5 per 
cent) occupations. 


e Full-time and Part-time* - Between 1975 and 1989, women’s share of full-time 
employment steadily increased, from 32.5 per cent in 1975 to 39.2 per cent in 1989. 
Women’s share of part-time employment fluctuated from 69.5 per cent in 1975 to 
72.6 per cent in 1980 to 71.6 per cent in 1989. (See Table 13 and Figure 3.) 


Figure 3. Women as a percentage of full-time and part-time employment, Canada, 1975 


Women 
Men 


and 1989 


Full-time Part-time 


Source: Table 13 


e Table 14 illustrates that 4 156 000 women were employed full-time in 1989, up from 
2 694 000 in 1975. The number of women employed part-time also increased, to 
1 352 000 in 1989 from 687 000 in 1975. In 1989 nearly one-quarter (24.5 per cent) 
of all working women were employed part-time, whereas only 15.1 per cent of 
employed men worked part-time. 


e Reasons for working part-time varied among women and men. In 1989 the most 
common response for women was that they did not want full-time work (39.3 per 
cent), followed by attendance at school (23.2 per cent) and involuntary part-time 
work (22.3 per cent). By comparison, 55.2 per cent of men stated they were 
attending school and 22.0 per cent could find only part-time work. 


& Among 15 to 24 year olds, reasons for part-time work were similar; the majority of 
women (67.1 per cent) and men (77.3 per cent) were attending school. However, 


“ See technical note 7. 


among 25 to 44 year olds, 44.7 per cent of women did not want full-time work, 
26.1 per cent could only find part-time work, and 24.6 per cent gave personal or 
family responsibilities as reasons for working part-time. Among men, 54.5 per cent 
stated they could only find part-time work, and 20.8 per cent stated they were 
attending school. (See Table 15 for a comparison of 1981 and 1989 data.) 


A breakdown of the 1989 data by age and sex shows that women in the 25 to 44 age 
category were more likely to be employed part-time than women or men in any other 
age category. The majority of men in part-time employment were between the ages 
of 15 and 24. Data for 1975 depict a similar pattern. (See Table 16.) 


In contrast to the trend in full-time employment, women constituted over 50 per cent 
of part-time employees in most industrial categories in both 1975 and 1989. (See 
Table 17.) Tables 17 and 18 illustrate that the greatest increase in women’s part- 
time employment for this period was in the service-producing industries, where their 
numbers more than doubled, from 613 000 to 1 228 000. 


Between 1975 and 1989 there was substantial growth in women’s part-time 
employment in most occupational categories. The managerial and professional, 
clerical, service, transportation, and materials handling and other crafts occupations 
showed the most notable increases. (See Tables 19 and 20.) 


Census data indicate that in 1985 women were underrepresented in the top 10 
highest paid occupations. Women constituted only 13.3 per cent (30 450) of all 
those employed full-year, full-time in such occupations. The highest paid occupation 
in 1985 was physicians and surgeons; women accounted for only 16.6 per cent of 
this Occupational group. Women made up 30.0 per cent of optometrists (the ninth 
highest ranked occupational group), whereas they constituted only 3.3 per cent of all 
air pilots, navigators and flight engineers (the sixth highest ranked occupational 
group). (See Table 21.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unlike men, women formed a higher proportion of the unemployed labour force (46.2 
per cent) than of the employed labour force (44.1 per cent) in 1989. This was 
consistent with the previous two years and 1975. (See Table 22.) 


Since 1975 the unemployment rate of women was generally higher than that of men 
(with the exception of 1982 and 1983). In 1989 the unemployment rate for women 
stood at 7.9 per cent, compared with 7.3 per cent for men. However, unemployment 
rates for both women and men decreased from 1983 to 1989. (See Table 23.) 
Also, the unemployment rate for women dropped from 8.1 per cent in 1975 to 7.9 
per cent in 1989, whereas the unemployment rate for men increased from 6.2 per 
cent to 7.3 per cent in this period. (See Figure 4.) 


Figure 4. Unemployment rate by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1989 
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Source: Table 23 


ie Table 24 depicts the unemployment rate of women and men by age and marital 
Status. In 1989, single men between the ages of 15 and 24 had a higher 
unemployment rate (12.8 per cent) than persons in any other marital and age 
categories. This differed from 1988 (when married women between the ages of 15 
and 24 had the highest unemployment rate) but was similar to 1987 and 1975 data. 


@ In 1989, widowed, separated or divorced women were more likely to be unemployed 
than women in any other marital status group. Among men, those who were single 
had the highest unemployment rate, at 12.1 per cent. 


@ In 1989, unemployment was lowest for both married women (7.4 per cent) and 
married men (5.0 per cent), varying little from the previous two years but diverging 
from 1975. 


Table 1. Population and labour force growth by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1989 


Population 15 years and over 


Growth? 
1989 1975 to 1989 


Labour force 


Growth? 
1989 1975 to 1989 


' Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-83, Ottawa, February 1984, 
Cat. No. 71-529. Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, The Labour Force, December 1989, Ottawa, January 1990, Cat. No. 71-001. 
Monthly. 
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Table 2. Participation rate and labour force by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1989 


Participation rate Labour force Women as 
———— a percentage 
Women Men Women Men Total’ of total labour force? 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-83, Ottawa, 
February 1984, Cat. No. 71-529. Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Labour Force Annual Averages 1981-88, Ottawa, March 1989, Cat. No. 71-529. 
Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, The Labour Force , December 1989, Ottawa, January 1990, Cat. No. 71-001. 
Monthly. 
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Table 3. Labour force by province and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Labour force 


2 Women as a percentage 
Province Men of total labour force? 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada' 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada' 


continued 
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Table 3 (continued). Labour force by province and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Labour force 


SSS Se Women as a percentage 
Province Men of total labour force* 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada’ 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Labour Force Annual Averages 1981-88, Ottawa, March 1989, 
Cat. No. 71-529. Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, The Labour Force, December 1989, Ottawa, January 1990, Cat. No. 71-001. 
Monthly. 
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Table 4. Labour force by industry and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution? 
of total 
Industry Men labour force® Women Men 


Agriculture 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation, 
communications, 
and other utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 


Public 
administration 


Unclassified 


Total industries' 
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Table 4 (continued). Labour force by industry and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution® 
of total 
Industry Men Total’ labour force* Women Men 


Agriculture 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation, 
communications, 
and other utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 


Public 
administration 


Unclassified 


Total industries! 
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Table 4 (continued). Labour force by industry and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution® 
mes Er erp ae of total ee 
Industry Men Total’ labour force* Women Men 


Agriculture 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 


Construction 


Transportation, 
communications, 
and other utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 


Public 
administration 


Unclassified 


Total industries' 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Same as Table 3. 
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Table 5. Labour force by occupation and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution® 
of total ar 
Occupation Women Men Total’ labour force® Women Men 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 

Social sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Artistic and recreational 
occupations 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Farming 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and logging 

Mining and quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Fabricating, assembling 
and repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment 
operation 

Materials handling 

Other crafts 

Unclassified 


Total occupations' 
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Table 5 (continued). Labour force by occupation and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution? 
ee of total 
Occupation Women Men Total! labour force? Women Men 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 

Social sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 


Artistic and recreational 
occupations 


Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Farming 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and logging 

Mining and quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Fabricating, assembling 
and repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment 
operation 

Materials handling 

Other crafts 

Unclassified 


Total occupations' 
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Table 5 (continued). Labour force by occupation and sex, Canada, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Women as Percentage 
Labour force a percentage distribution® 
Sa a ge per aor meneame of total 
Occupation Women Men Total’ labour force* Women Men 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 

Social sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Artistic and recreational 
occupations 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Farming 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and logging 

Mining and quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Fabricating, assembling 
and repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment 
operation 

Materials handling 

Other crafts 

Unclassified 


Total occupations’ 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 
* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Sources: Same as Table 3. 
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Table 6. Labour force participation by educational attainment and sex, Canada, 1975, 1987, 1988 
and 1989 


Labour force Participation rate 


Education Women Men Women Men Total 


0-8 years 

9-13 years 

Some post-secondary 

Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University 


0-8 years 
9-13 years 
Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University 


0-8 years 
9-13 years 
Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University 


0-8 years 847 400) 
9-13 years S651 6 611 
Some post-secondary Taos) 1 419 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 1 085 2 198 


University 1 181 2014 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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Table 8. Labour force participation rate of women by family status and age of youngest 
child, Canada, 1981, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Family status and age of youngest child Participation rate 


1987 1988 


Women with husband ’ 20.) 25.4 
(not working or not in labour force) 


¢ With pre-school age child(ren) Syse | 2a 
¢ With child(ren) 6-15 years 57.9 54.9 
¢ Without children under 16 20.2 20.0 


Husband employed 68.0 701 


¢ With pre-school age child(ren) 61.6 63.2 
¢ With child(ren) 6-15 years 719 Ta 
¢ Without children under 16 69.6 71.4 


Women with no husband at home 56.4 56r1 


¢ With pre-school age child(ren) 52.8 oa) 18) 
¢ With child(ren) 6-15 years TS ERS: 
¢ Without children under 16 48.5 48.6 


Total (all families) 58.2 59.4 


¢ With pre-school age child(ren) 60.1 61.2 
¢ With child(ren) 6-15 years Awe ee 
¢ Without children under 16 52:0 ety §, 


Sources: Same as Table 3. 
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Table 9. Employment by class of worker and sex, Canada, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1986 


Women as a percentage 
Total’! of total? 


Paid workers 
Total self-employed 


Self-employed with 
paid help 


Self-employed 
on own account 


Total employed’ 


Paid workers 
Total self-employed 


Self-employed with 
paid help 


Self-employed 
on own account 


Total employed' 


Paid workers 
Total self-employed 
Self-employed with 

paid help 


Self-employed 
on Own account 


Total employed' 


Paid workers 
Total self-employed 
Self-employed with 

paid help 


Self-employed 
on own account 


Total employed' 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division, Enterprising Canadians: The Self-employed in 
Canada, Ottawa, October 1988, Cat. No. 71-536. Occasional. 
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Table 10. Self-employment by age and sex, Canada, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1986 


Total self-employed 


1975 1980 1985 1986 


Women 


15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 
All ages' 


Men 


15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 
All ages' 


Both sexes 


15-24 years 
25-44 years 
45-64 years 

65 years and over 
All ages' 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from unrounded numbers. See technical note 9. 
( ) Denotes a decrease. 


Source: Same as Table 9. 
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Percentage change* 


1985 980: 
1986 1985 


1975- 
1980 


Table 11. Self-employment by sex and industry, Canada, 1986 


Percentage 
Women as distribution? 
a percentage:) (=== 
Industry of total® Women Men 


Agriculture 
Fishing and trapping 
Logging and forestry 
Mining, quarrying 
and oil wells 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and 
storage 


Communications and 
other utilities 


Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance and insurance 


Real estate operators 
and insurance agents 


Business services 
Government services 
Education services 
Health and 

social services 


Accommodation, food 
and beverage services 


Other services 267 


Total industries! 1141 1 556 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 

“ Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 

— Data not available. 


Source: Same as Table 9. 
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Table 12. Self-employment by sex and occupation, Canada, 1986 


Occupation Men 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences, 
engineering and 
mathematics 

Social sciences 

Religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and 
health 

Artistic, literary 
and recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Farming 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and 
logging 

Mining and quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Product fabricating, 
assembling and 
repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment 
operating 

Materials handling 
and other crafts 


Total occupations’ 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 

* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 

— Data not available. 


Source: Same as Table 9. 
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Women as 
a percentage 
of total? 


Percentage 
distribution? 


Women 


Men 


Table 13. Women as a percentage of full-time, part-time and total employment, 
Canada, 1975 to 1989 


Women as a percentage 
of employment 


Full-time Part-time 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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Table 14. Full-time and part-time employment by sex, Canada, 1975, 1987, 1988 and 
1989 


(000s) %o* ea 


Full-time 
Part-time 
Total! 


Full-time 
Part-time 
Total’! 


Full-time 
Part-time 
Total’ 


Full-time 
Part-time 
Total' 


! Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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Table 15. Reasons for part-time employment by age and sex, Canada, 1981 and 1989 


15-24 years 25-44 years 


Women Men Women Men 


Personal or 
family responsibilities 


Going to school 


Could only find 
part-time work 


Did not want 
full-time work 


Other reasons 
Total! 


Total population 
(000’s) 


Personal or 
family responsibilities 


Going to school 


Could only find 
part-time work 


Did not want 
full-time work 


Other reasons 
Total’ 


Total population 
(000’s) 


} Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 
* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Sources: Same as Table 3. 
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Women 


45 years and over 


Men 


All ages 


Women 


Men 


Table 16. Full-time and part-time employment by age and sex, Canada, 1975 and 1989 


Women as a percentage 
Total’ of total? 


Full-time 

15-24 years 

25-44 years 

45 years and over 
Total’! 


Part-time 

15-24 years 

25-44 years 

45 years and over 
Total’ 


Full-time 

15-24 years 

25-44 years 

45 years and over 
Total’ 


Part-time 


15-24 years 

25-44 years 

45 years and over 
Total’ 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Surveys Division, 1975, unpublished data. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, The Labour Force, December 1989, Ottawa, January 1990, Cat. No. 
71-001. Monthly. 
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Table 17. Full-time and part-time employment by sex and industry, Canada, 1975 and 1989 


Women as a 
Women Men Total? percentage of total® 


Industry! Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


Goods-producing 
industries 478 


Agriculture a1 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 


Construction 


Service-producing 
industries 


Transportation, 
communications 
and other 
utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 


Public 
administration 


Total industries” 2 694 


continued 
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Table 17 (continued). Full-time and part-time employment by sex and industry, Canada, 1975 
and 1989 


Women as a 
Women Men Total? percentage of total? 


Industry' Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


Goods-producing 
industries 


Agriculture 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Service-producing 
industries 3 393 


Transportation, 
communications 
and other 
utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 


Public 
administration 


Total industries* 4 156 1 352 


1 Prior to 1984 the 1970 SIC was used. See technical note 8. 

2 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
3 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 

* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Sources: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 18. Increase in full-time and part-time employment by sex and industry, Canada, 1975 
to 1989 


Increase in employment Percentage increase 


Women Men Women Men 


Industry! Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


Goods-producing 
industries 285 


Agriculture 18 


Other primary 
industries 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Service-producing 
industries 1 248 


Transportation, 
communications 
and other 
utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Service 
Public 


administration 


Total industries? 


1 Prior to 1984 the 1970 SIC was used. See technical note 8. 
2 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 

* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 

() Denotes a decrease. 


Sources: Figures are calculated from rounded numbers in Table 17. 
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Table 19. Full-time and part-time employment by sex and occupation, Canada, 1975 and 1989 


Women as 
a percentage 
Women Men Totale of total? 


Occupation’ Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


Managerial, 
professional, etc. 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Primary — 
occupations 

Processing 

Construction 

Transportation 


Materials handling 
and other crafts 


Total occupations® 


Managerial, 

professional, etc. 1 818 85 3 242 
Clerical 362 48 1655 
Sales 536 92 877 
Service 566 154 115A 
Primary 

occupations 434 34 519 
Processing 325 31 1 634 
Construction 706 23 719 
Transportation 405 228) 432 


Materials handling 
and other crafts 290 49 369 


Total occupations® 4156 1 352 6 441 536 10 597 


1 Prior to 1984 the 1971 SOC was used. See technical note 8. 

2 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
3 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 

* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Sources: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 20. Increase in full-time and part-time employment by sex and occupation, Canada, 1975 
to 1989 


Increase in employment Percentage increase 


Women Men Women Men 


Occupation' Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 


Managerial, 

professional, 

etc. 54.1 150:0 
Clerical (5:7) ABu2 
Sales (13:3) 48.4 
Service 1453 101.3 


Primary 
occupations (10.0) (2.9) 


Processing 1225 82.4 
Construction ee 91.7 
Transportation 12.8 64.3 
Materials 


handling 
and other crafts, 


Total 
occupations 


1 Prior to 1984 the 1971 SOC was used. See technical note 8. 
2 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 

* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 

() Denotes a decrease. 


Source: Figures are calculated from rounded numbers in Table 19. 
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Table 21. Full-year, full-time employment in 10 highest paid occupations by sex , Canada, 1985' 


Full-year, full-time? employment 
Women as 
Women as a percentage 
a percentage of the employed 
Occupation Total? of total* female labour force’ 


(000s) 


Physicians and 
surgeons 221005 27 085 


Judges and magistrates 1530 1775 
Dentists 5 620 6 310 


General managers and 
other senior officials 120 170 172250 


Lawyers and notaries 26 660 32 605 


Air pilots, navigators 
and flight engineers 5 390 S570 


Osteopaths and 
chiropractors 1 725 URES 


Petroleum engineers 2 870 3 095 
Optometrists 1 030 1465 


Management 
occupations, 
natural sciences and 
engineering 


Top 10 occupations? 199 010 229 440 


All other occupations 2301065 4050355 6 351 440 


Total? 2331515 4249365 6580 880 


1 Data are provided on a 20% sample basis. See technical note 1. 

2 Full-year, full-time workers are persons aged 15-and-over who worked from 49 to 52 weeks in 1985, mostly full-time. 
3 Figures may not add to total due to weighting and rounding. 

4 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 

— Data not available. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Population and Dwelling Characteristics, Census Canada 1986: Employment Income by Occupation, 
Ottawa, March 1989, Cat. No. 93-116. 
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Table 22. Employed and unemployed labour force by sex, Canada, 1975, 1987, 1988 
and 1989 


Employed labour force Unemployed labour force 


Percentage Percentage 
Number distribution? Number distribution? 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
2 Data calculated from rounded numbers presented. 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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Table 23. Unemployment rate by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1989 


Unemployment rate 


Men 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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EARNINGS AND INCOME 


Women continue to earn substantially less than men on average. This chapter examines 
the differences in earnings (from wages and salaries including self-employment), and 
income (from all sources) of women and men. 


1. EARNINGS OF WOMEN AND MEN 


e In 1988, women earned on average 57.4 per cent of the average earnings of men, 
up considerably from 48.1 per cent in 1975. (See Table 1.) 


e Full-time and part-time* - Table 1 further illustrates that, in 1988, women employed 
full-time for the full-year (49 to 52 weeks) earned on average $21918 or 65.3 per 
cent of their male counterparts’ average earnings ($33 558). This represented a 
decrease in the earnings ratio from 65.9 per cent in 1987 and 65.8 per cent in 


Figure 1. Women’s average full-year, full-time earnings as a percentage of men’s full-year, 


Women 
Men 


full-time earnings (in cents), Canada, 1975, 1980, 1985 and 1988 


Source: Table 1 


* In this chapter, full-time employment refers to those employed full-year, full-time. See technical note 15. 
* Earnings ratio or female-to-male earnings ratio refers to women’s average earnings as a percentage of men’s average earnings. 
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1986. However, the female-to-male earnings ratio increased somewhat from 60.2 
per cent in 1975. (See Figure 1 for a comparison of women’s average earnings as 
a percentage of men’s average earnings for selected years.) 


Similar to full-time employment, women employed part-time earn, on average less 
than men. In 1988, women employed part-time averaged $7 991 as compared with 
$10 735 for men. Women’s average earnings as a percentage of men’s earnings 
increased from 50.6 per cent in 1975 to 74.4 per cent in 1988. 


In 1988, 32.0 per cent of women employed full-time received earnings of $25 000 or 
more, whereas 66.0 per cent of men employed full-time received such earnings. In 
part-time employment only 4.7 per cent of women achieved earnings of $25 000 or 
more as compared with 10.3 per cent of men. (See Table 2.) 


Province - Table 3 depicts the female-to-male earnings ratio for full-year, full-time 
earners by province for the years 1980 through 1988. Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
British Columbia experienced a drop in the earnings ratio from 1980 to 1988. 


In Newfoundland, women averaged 75.1 per cent of men’s earnings, whereas in 
British Columbia women averaged only 61.8 per cent of men’s earnings in 1988. 


Occupation - In 1986, 1987 and 1988, the average earnings of women were 
markedly less than those of men in all occupational categories. (See Table 4.) In 
1988, the highest female-to-male earnings ratio was found in the clerical group, 
where women earned on average 71.2 per cent of men’s average earnings, 
whereas the lowest ratios were in transport equipment operation (46.0 per cent), 
sales (49.3 per cent) and medicine and health (49.3 per cent). 


Between 1987 and 1988 there was a notable drop in the earnings ratio in the artistic 
and recreational group, from 75.3 per cent to 53.1 per cent, and in agriculture, from 
(ose percent 10 57-0. per cent 


Census data indicate that women’s average full-year, full-time employment income 
did not exceed that of men’s in any of the 10 highest paid occupations in 1985. 


Women in the judges and magistrates category (the second highest-paid 
occupation) averaged an employment income of $61 094, compared with men’s 
$78 402; that is, women earned 77.9 per cent of men’s average employment 
income. (See Table 5) 


The air pilots, navigators and flight engineers category had the greatest discrepancy 
in the average employment income between women and men. Women employed in 
this category averaged only $27 436 annually, compared with $57 337 for their male 
counterparts. 


Marital Status - Among women in 1988, those who were widowed, separated or 
divorced averaged the highest earnings ($18 130), followed by married women 
($15 967). Among men, those who were married averaged the highest earnings 
($32 013), followed by widowed, separated or divorced men ($28 741). This pattern 
was consistent with the previous two years and 1975. (See Table 6.) 


PADe 


6 By marital status and employment status, widowed, separated or divorced women 
who were employed full-time for the full-year in 1988 averaged the highest earnings 
among women. 


e In 1988, married women employed part-time earned more on average than either 
single, separated, widowed or divorced women in part-time employment. The 
pattern was also prevalent among men in part-time employment. 


7p INCOME OF WOMEN AND MEN 


@ Region - Table 7 illustrates that in 1988 the average income of Canadian women 
($16 919) stood at 58.8 per cent of men’s average income, varying from 58.9 per 
cent in 1987 and 58.4 per cent in 1986. The discrepancy between the average 
income of women and men differed by region. In Quebec, women’s average 
income was 59.6 per cent of men’s average income; the corresponding figures for 
Ontario and the Prairie provinces were 58.6 per cent each, followed by the Atlantic 
provinces at 58.5 per cent and British Columbia at 57.2 per cent. 


e For both women and men, those residing in Ontario attained the highest average 
income in 1988, at $18 452 and $31 494 respectively. In Comparison, the lowest 
average income was received by women ($13 664) and men ($23 348) in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


® In all regions, the average income of both women and men increased steadily from 
1986 to 1988. 


@ Education - Generally, the average income of Canadians increases with each level 
of educational attainment. However, at each level men continue to achieve an 
average income that is markedly higher than that of women. (See Figure 2.) For 


Figure 2. Women’s average income as a percentage of men’s average income by educational 
attainment, Canada, 1975 and 1988 


0-8 years Some high Some post- Post- University 
school and secondary secondary degree 
no post- certificate or 
secondary diploma 


Source: Table 8 
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example, in 1988 women with a university degree averaged an income of $27 745 
compared with $43 983 for men. Those with a post-secondary certificate had an 
average income of $19 080 compared with $31 203 for men, and those with a 
primary education averaged an income of $12 737 as compared with $24 295 for 
men. (See Table 8.) 


From 1975 to 1988, the disparity between the average incomes of women and men 
decreased. For instance, in 1988, women with a university degree achieved 63.1 
per cent of men’s average income, up from 50.6 per cent.in 1975. 


Marital Status - Table 9 indicates that for both men and women, those who were 
married received an average income that exceeded that of single, divorced or 
widowed persons. 


In 1988, married women’s average income as a percentage of married men’s 
income stood at 48.5 per cent, up from 37.5 per cent in 1975. 


The discrepancy between women’s and men’s average income was less 
pronounced for those who were not married. In 1988, single, divorced or widowed 
women averaged 85.7 per cent of men’s average income, representing a decrease 
from the two previous years but an increase from 80.0 per cent in 1975. In 
comparison, married women received an income that averaged 48.5 per cent of that 
of married men, representing little change from 1986 or 1987 but an increase of over 
10 percentage points from 1975. 


In 1988, 1.9 per cent of married women received an average income of $50 000 or 
more, whereas 13.7 per cent of married men were in this income group. 


Family income - The highest average income ($57 039) in 1988 was received by 
families without children under six in which the wife was in the labour force. 
Families without children under six where wives were not employed received the 
lowest average family income, at $36 597. These figures differed somewhat from 
the previous two years and substantially from 1975. (See Table 10.) 
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Table 1. Average earnings of full-year’, full-time workers and other workers* by sex, Canada, 
1975 to 1988 


Difference between Women’s earnings 
women’s and aS a percentage 
men’s earnings of men’s earnings 


$ 


Full-year, full-time workers 


13 674 5 443 
15 741 6 432 
shay ar aly Bod 
17 471 6 465 
18 537 6 794 
207 19 7 429 
22.9311 8 316 
200137 9 054 
27 180 9 625 
27 586 9 499 
28 810 10 100 
30 176 10 316 
31 865 10 853 
33 558 11 640 


Other workers 


continued 
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Table 1 (continued). Average earnings of full-year’, full-time workers and other workers’ by 
sex, Canada, 1975 to 1988 


Difference between Women’s earnings 
women’s and as a percentage 
men’s earnings of men’s earnings 


All earners 


1 Full-year is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and 49 to 52 weeks for more recent data. See technical note 15. 
2 ‘Other workers’ is synonymous with ‘part-time workers.’ See technical note 15. 
3 See technical note 16. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1988, Ottawa, December 1989, Cat. No. 
13-217. Annual. 
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Table 2. Percentage distribution of full-year’, full-time workers and other workers’? by earnings 
group and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986°, 1987 and 1988 


Women Men 


Full-year, full-time Other Full-year, full-time Other 
Earnings group workers workers workers workers 


Under $2 000 

$2 000 - $3999 
4000 - 9 999 

10000 - 14999 

15 000 - 19999 

20 000 - 24999 

25 000 and over 


Total* 


Average earnings 


Women’s earnings as 
a percentage of 
men’s earnings 


Under $2 000 

$2 000 - $ 3 999 
4000 - 9999 

10000 - 14999 

15000 - 19999 

20 000 - 24999 

25 000 and over 


Total* 100.0 


Average earnings 


Women’s earnings as 
a percentage of 
men’s earnings 


continued 
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Table 2 (continued). Percentage distribution of full-year’, full-time workers and other workers” 
by earnings group and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986°, 1987 and 1988 


Women Men 


Full-year, full-time Other Full-year, full-time Other 
Earnings group workers workers workers workers 


Under $2 000 

$2 000 $ 3 999 
4 000 9 999 

10 000 14 999 

15 000 19 999 

20 000 24 999 

25 000 and over 


Total? 


Average earnings 


Women’s earnings as 
a percentage of 
men’s earnings 


continued 
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Table 2 (continued). Percentage distribution of full-year’, full-time workers and other workers? 
by earnings group and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Women Men 


Full-year, full-time Other Full-year, full-time Other 
Earnings group workers workers workers workers 


Under $2 000 

$2 000 $ 3 999 
4 000 9 999 

10 000 14 999 

15 000 19 999 

20 000 24 999 

25 000 and over 


Total* 


Average earnings 


Women’s earnings as 
a percentage of 
men’s earnings 


1 Full-year is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and 49 to 52 weeks for more recent data. See technical note 15. 
2 ‘Other workers’ is synonymous with ‘part-time workers’. See technical note 15. 

3 See technical note 16. 

4 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, 1975, unpublished data. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1986, Ottawa, Revised Estimates, December 
1988. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1987, Ottawa, December 1988, Cat. No. 13- 
217. Annual. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1988, Ottawa, December 1989, Cat. No. 13- 
217. Annual. 
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Table 3. Women’s average earnings as a percentage of men’s earnings for full-year’, full-time 
workers, by province, Canada, 1980 to 1988 


Province 1980° 1981° 1982* 1983° 1985° 


Newfoundland 


Prince Edward 
Island 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


Canada 


1 Full-year is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and 49 to 52 weeks for more recent data. See technical note 15. 
2 See technical note 16. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 4. Average earnings by occupation and sex, Canada, 1986', 1987 and 1988 


Difference between Women’s earnings 
women’s and men’s as a percentage 
Occupation average earnings of men’s earnings 


Managerial and 
administrative 

Natural sciences 

Social sciences and 
religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and 
logging 

Mining and: quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Artistic and 
recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Agriculture 

Product fabricating, 
assembling and 
repairing 

Construction trades 

Transport equipment 
operation 

Materials handling 

Other crafts and 
equipment 
handling 


continued 
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Table 4 (continued). Average earnings by occupation and sex, Canada, 1986', 1987 and 1988 


Difference between Women’s earnings 
women’s and men’s as a percentage 
Occupation average earnings of men’s earnings 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences 
Social sciences and 
religion 
Teaching 
Medicine and health 
Fishing and trapping 
Forestry and 
logging 


Mining and quarrying 
Processing 
Machining 


Artistic and 
recreational 


Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Agriculture 


Product fabricating, 
assembling and 
repairing 


Construction trades 


Transport equipment 
operation 


Materials handling 


Other crafts and 
equipment 
handling 


continued 
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Table 4 (continued). Average earnings by occupation and sex, Canada, 1986', 1987 and 1988 


Difference between Women’s earnings 
women’s and men’s as a percentage 
Occupation average earnings of men’s earnings 


Managerial and 
administrative 


Natural sciences 

Social sciences and 
religion 

Teaching 

Medicine and health 

Fishing and trapping 

Forestry and 
logging 

Mining and quarrying 

Processing 

Machining 

Artistic and 
recreational 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Agriculture 


Product fabricating, 
assembling and 
repairing 


Construction trades 


Transport equipment 
operation 


Materials handling 


Other crafts and 
equipment 
handling 


1 See technical note 16. 
* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1986, Ottawa, Revised Estimates, 
December 1988. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1987, Ottawa, December 1988, Cat. No. 
13-217. Annual. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1988, Ottawa, December 1989, Cat. No. 
13-217. Annual. 
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Table 5. Average employment income of full-year, full-time workers' in 10 highest 
paid occupations by sex, Canada, 1985? 


Full-year, full-time 
employment income Women’s income 
eo a as a percentage 
Occupation Women Men of men’s income 


Physicians and surgeons 
Judges and magistrates 
Dentists 


General managers and 
other senior officials 


Lawyers and notaries 


Air pilots, navigators 
and flight engineers 


Osteopaths and 
chiropractors 


Petroleum engineers 
Optometrists 


Management occupations, 
natural sciences and 
engineering 


Top 10 occupations 


All other occupations 


Total 


1 Full-year, full-time workers are persons aged 15-and-over who worked from 49 to 52 weeks in 1985, mostly full-time. 
2 Data are provided on a 20% sample basis. See technical note 1. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Population and Dwelling Characteristics, Census Canada 1986: Employment Income by 
Occupation, March 1989, Cat. No. 93-116. 
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Table 6. Average earnings of earners by marital status and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986’, 
1987, and 1988 


Women's average earnings 
as a percentage 


of men’s earnings 


1975 
Full-year, full-time* workers 
Single 8 182 9 592 85.3 
Married 8 197 14 358 5721 
Other? 8 523 13 063 65.2 
Total 8 231 13 674 60.2 
Other workers’ 
Single 2 076 3 049 68.1 
Married 3 104 7.839 39.6 
Other? 2 944 Getoa 47.8 
Total 2 749 5 431 50.6 
All earners 
Single 4 483 5 290 84.7 
Married 5 423 12 842 42.2 
Other? 6 126 10 436 55.7 
Total 5 200 10 815 48.1 
1986 
Full-year, full-time? workers 
Single 19 418 AW ES. 88.4 
Married 19 613 32 270 60.8 
Other? 22 098 28 829 76.7 
Total 19 860 304.76 65.8 
Other workers‘ 
Single 51306 6 379 Gon 
Married 8 375 14 458 57.9 
Other? 8 120 117933 68.0 
Total 7 306 9 862 74.1 
All earners 
Single MmieOlS Taree 86.6 
Married 14 197 28 613 49.6 
Other? 16 300 23 493 69.4 
Total 13 469 23 467 57.4 


continued 
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Table 6 (continued). Average earnings of earners by marital status and sex, Canada, 
1975, 1986',1987, and 1988 


Women’s average earnings 
as a percentage 
of men’s earnings 


Full-year, full-time? workers 
Single 
Married 
Other? 
Total 


Other workers‘ 
Single 
Married 
Other? 

Total 


All earners 
Single 
Married 
Other? 
Total 


Full-year, full-time? workers 
Single 
Married 
Other? 
Total 


Other workers’ 
Single 
Married 
Other? 

Total 


All earners 
Single 
Married 
Other? 
Total 


' See technical note 16. 

2 Full-year is defined as 50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981 and 49 to 52 weeks for more recent data. See technical note 15. 
3 Includes widowed, separated or divorced. 

4 ‘Other workers’ is synonymous with ‘part-time workers.’ See technical note 15. 


Sources: Same as Table 2. 
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Table 7. Average income by region and sex, Canada, 1986', 1987 and 1988 


Women’s income 
as a percentage 
of men’s income 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


Canada 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


Canada 


Atlantic Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


Canada 


1 See technical note 16. 


Sources: Same as Table 4. 
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Table 8. Average income by education and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986', 1987 and 1988 


Women’s income 
as a percentage 
Education of men’s income 


0-8 


Some high school and 
no post-secondary 


Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


0-8 


Some high school and 
no post-secondary 


Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


0-8 


Some high school and 
no post-secondary 


Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


continued 
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Table 8 (continued). Average income by education and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986', 1987 
and 1988 


Women’s income 
as a percentage 
Education of men’s income 


0-8 


Some high school and 
no post-secondary 


Some post-secondary 


Post-secondary 
certificate or diploma 


University degree 


1 See technical note 16. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Consumer Income and Expenditure Division, Earnings of Men and Women, Selected years 1967 to 
1979, Ottawa, December 1981, Cat. No. 13-577. Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1986, Ottawa, Revised Estimates, December 
1988. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1987, Ottawa, December 1988, Cat. No. 13-217. 
Annual. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Earnings of Men and Women, 1988, Ottawa, December 1989, Cat. No. 13-217. 
Annual. 
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Table 9. Percentage distribution of individuals by income group, sex and marital status, 
Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Single, divorced 
Married or widowed 


Income group Women Men 


Under $2 000 
$2 000 -— $4 999 
5 000 3.993 
10 000 14 999 
15 000 19 999 
20 000 - 24 999 
25 000 — 29 999 
30 000 - 39 999 
40 000 - 49 999 
50 000 and over 


Average income 


%o 


Women’s income as 
a percentage of 
men’s income 


continued 
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Table 9 (continued). Percentage distribution of individuals by income group, sex and marital 
status, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Single, divorced 
Married or widowed 


Income group Women Women Men 


Under $2 000 
$2 000 $4 999 
5 000 9 999 
10 000 14 999 
15 000 19 999 
20 000 24 999 
25 000 29 999 
30 000 39 999 
40 000 49 999 
50 000 and over 


Average income 


% 


Women’s income as 
a percentage of 
men’s income 


continued 
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Table 9 (continued). Percentage distribution of individuals by income group, sex and marital 


status, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Income group 


Under $2 000 


$2 000 

5 000 
10 000 
15 000 
20 000 
25 000 
30 000 
40 000 
50 000 


Average 


“o 


Women’s income as 


$4 999 

92993 
145999 
USERS 
24 999 
297999 
39 999 
49 999 


and over 


income 


a percentage of 
men’s income 


Gor 


Single, divorced 


Women 


or widowed 


Men 


continued 


' Table 9 (continued). Percentage distribution of individuals by income group, sex and marital 
status, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Single, divorced 
Married or widowed 


Income group Women Men 


Under $2 000 
$2 000 - $4999 
5000 - 9999 
10 000 14 999 
15 000 fargo 
20 000 24 999 
25 000 He ASIN) 
30 000 Sel Shek 
40 000 49 999 
50 000 and over 


Average income 


% 


Women’s income as 
a percentage of 
men’s income 


1 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Survey of Consumer Finances, 1975, unpublished data. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1986, Ottawa, November 1987, 
Cat. No. 13-207. Annual. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1987, Ottawa, November 1988, 
Cat. No. 13-207. Annual. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1988, Ottawa, November 1989, 
Cat. No. 13-207. Annual. 
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Table 10. Percentage distribution of husband-wife families by husband’s income group, 
presence of children, and labour force participation of wife’, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Families with children Families without children 
under 6 years under 6 years 


Husband’s Wife in the Wife not in the Wife in the Wife not in the 
income group labour force labour force labour force labour force 


Under $5 000 

$5 000 - $ 9 999 
10 000- 14999 
15000 - 17 499 
17500- 19999 
20000- 24999 
25000- 29999 
30000 - 34999 
35000 - 39999 
40000- 44999 
45000- 49999 
50 000 - 54999 
55/000 = 59.999 
60 000 - 64 999 
65 000 - 69999 
70 000- 74999 
75 000 and over 


Total? 


Estimated numbers 
$ 


Husband’s 
average income aren 


Family’s average income 18 186 


continued 
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Table 10 (continued). Percentage distribution of husband-wife families by husband’s income 
group, presence of children, and labour force participation of wife’, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 
and 1988 


Families with children Families without children 
under 6 years under 6 years 


Husband’s Wife in the Wife not in the Wife in the Wife not in the 
income group labour force labour force labour force labour force 


Under $5 000 

$5 000 - $ 9 999 
10000 - 14999 
15 000 - 17 499 
17500 - 19999 
20000 - 24999 
2x00 —a 2d 999 
30 000 - 34999 
35 000 -— 39 999 
40 000 - 44999 
45 000 - 49999 
50000 - 54999 
55 000— 59 999 
60 000 - 64999 
65 000 - 69999 
70 000 - 74999 
75 000 and over 


Total? 


Estimated numbers 
$ 


Husband’s 
average income PS Shots 


Family’s average income 45 380 


continued 
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Table 10 (continued). Percentage distribution of husband-wife families by husband’s income 
group, presence of children, and labour force participation of wife’, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 
and 1988 


Families with children Families without children 
under 6 years under 6 years 


Husband’s Wife in the Wife not in the Wife in the Wife not in the 
income group labour force labour force labour force labour force 


Under $5 000 

$5 000 - $ 9 999 
10000 - 14999 
15000 - 17 499 
17500- 19999 
20000 - 24999 
25000 - 29999 
30000 - 34999 
35000 - 39999 
40000- 44999 
45 000- 49999 
50000 - 54999 
55 000 - 59 999 
60 000 - 64999 
65 000 - 69 999 
70 000 - 74999 
75 000 and over 


Total? 


Estimated numbers 
$ 


Husband’s 
average income 31 496 


Family’s average income 48 484 


continued 
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Table 10 (continued). Percentage distribution of husband-wife families by husband’s income 
group, presence of children, and labour force participation of wife’, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 
and 1988 


Families with children Families without children 
under 6 years under 6 years 


Husband's Wife in the Wife not in the Wife in the Wife not in the 
income group labour force labour force labour force labour force 


Under $5 000 

$5 000 - $ 9 999 
10000 - 14999 
15000 - 17 499 
17500 - 19999 
20000 - 24999 
25 000 - 29999 
30 000 - 34999 
BoL000.—) 39:999 
40000 - 44999 
45000 - 49999 
50000 - 54999 
5a 00059 999 
60 000 - 64999 
65 000 - 69999 
70000 - 74999 
75 000 and over 


Total? 


Estimated numbers 


Husband’s 
average income 32 968 


Family’s average income 50 983 


1 Wife’s participation during the year is determined by her reporting any earned income for that year. 
2 Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Same as Table 9. 
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EDUCATION 


For more than a decade Canadian women have been making unprecedented progress in 
attaining undergraduate and graduate degrees and community college diplomas. 
However, women still form the majority of students in part-time programs and they 
continue to be concentrated in traditional areas of study. 


This chapter highlights changes in women’s enrolment and degree or diploma patterns for 
the years 1975-76 to 1988-89. 


1. UNIVERSITY ENROLMENT AND DEGREES 


e Bachelor’s and First Professional Degrees - Between 1975-76 and 1988-89, total 
enrolment in bachelor’s and first professional degree programs increased by 30.3 
per cent, from 409 561 to 533 825. Women represented 77.3 per cent (96 052) of 
this growth. Consequently, women’s share of total enrolment in these programs 
grew from 46.8 per cent in 1975-76 to 53.9 per cent in 1988-89. (See Table 1.) 
Figure 1 illustrates these enrolment trends. 


Figure 1. Bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by sex, Canada, 1975-76 to 


1988-89 


77-78 79-80 85-86 87-88 88-89 


Source: Table 1 
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Although women made up the greater part of students enrolled in bachelor’s and 
first professional degree programs in 1988-89, this was in part a function of their 
over-representation in part-time programs, where they accounted for 63.7 per cent of 
all students. 


Women have been making inroads into full-time enrolment. In 1988-89 they made 
up over half (51.0 per cent) of all full-time enrolment in bachelor’s and first 
professional degree studies up from 42.6 per cent in 1975-76. Also, between 
1975-76 and 1988-89, women’s full-time enrolment increased by 60.5 per cent, 
whereas their part-time enrolment increased by only 27.6 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Table 3 illustrates that, in 1988-89, women enrolled in full-time undergraduate studies 
were underrepresented in only two major fields of study: engineering/applied 
sciences, where they made up 14.2 per cent of enrolment, and mathematical/ 
physical sciences, where they made up 27.9 per cent of enrolment. This indicated 
litle change from the previous two years but noticeable change from 1975-76. 


In 1988-89, women’s part-time enrolment pattern by field of study was very similar to 
their full-time enrolment pattern. They were enrolled mainly in traditional areas of 
study such as social sciences, education, fine/applied arts, humanities, and the 
health professions. (See Table 4.) 


Between 1975 and 1988, the number of bachelor’s and first professional degrees 
awarded to women grew from 35 850 to 55 733, an increase of 55.5 per cent. In 
contrast, the number of degrees awarded to men grew by only 7.0 per cent, from 
44 904 to 48 042. As a result, women were awarded 53.7 per cent of all bachelor’s 
degrees in 1988, up from 44.4 per cent in 1975. (See Table 5.) 


Table 6 shows that women continue to earn degrees in traditionally female areas of 
study such as education, fine/applied arts and the health professions. Moreover, 
women’s share of degrees has increased in the social sciences and 
agricultural/biological sciences, from 35.3 per cent and 46.2 per cent respectively in 
1975 to 52.7 per cent and 56.3 per cent in 1988. 


Although women received relatively few degrees in medicine, engineering/applied 
sciences and mathematics/physical sciences in 1988, their share of degrees in 
these fields has grown since 1975. The most substantial increase has been in 
medicine, where the percentage of degrees awarded to women rose from 24.3 
per cent in 1975 to 40.5 per cent in 1988. This figure shows little change from 1986 
and 1987. 


Master’s Degrees - Table 7 indicates that the number of master’s degrees awarded 
at Canadian universities has increased steadily over the last 13 years, from 11 068 
in 1975 to 16 269 in 1988. In 1988, women received 44.9 per cent (7 307) of these 
degrees, up from 28.2 per cent in 1975. 


The number of master’s degrees awarded to women grew dramatically, from 3 119 


in 1975 to 7 307 in 1988, whereas the number of master’s degrees received by men 
increased only marginally, from 7 949 in 1975 to 8 962 in 1988. 
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e In 1975, women predominated solely in the health professions, where they were 
awarded 51.2 per cent of master’s degrees. (See Table 8.) By 1988, women had 
made substantial progress in all fields of study. In addition to the health professions, 
including medicine and nursing, women received over half of all degrees awarded in 
education (60.8 per cent), fine/applied arts (58.9 per cent), and the humanities (56.5 
per cent). Also, between 1975 and 1988 the number of degrees received by women 
increased dramatically in male-dominated fields of study such as engineering/ 
applied sciences (from 37 to 189 degrees), mathematics/applied sciences (from 107 
to 267 degrees), and agricultural/biological sciences (from 131 to 342 degrees). 


e Doctoral Degrees - Compared with bachelor’s and first professional degrees and 
master’s degrees, very few doctorates are awarded each year. A total of 2 415 
doctoral degrees were awarded in 1988, up from 1 840 in 1975. Women received 
738 or 30.6 per cent of all Ph.Ds in 1988. Furthermore, the number of Ph.Ds 
received by women more than doubled, from 296 in 1975 to 738 in 1988, whereas 
the number of degrees awarded to men increased only slightly, from 1 544 in 1975 
to 1 677 in 1988. (See Table 9.) 


e Education is the only field of study in which women were awarded the majority of 
doctoral degrees in 1988 (51.1 per cent). This represents a slight decrease from 
the previous year. However, between 1975 and 1988 the number of doctoral 
degrees granted to women increased in all fields of study. The most notable 
increases were in engineering/applied sciences, social sciences and agricultural/ 
biological sciences. (See Table 10.) 


e Figure 2 depicts the distribution of degrees awarded to women and men at the 
bachelor’s, master’s and doctoral levels for the years 1975 and 1988. 


Figure 2. Bachelor’s, master’s and doctoral degrees granted by sex, Canada, 1975 and 1988 


Women 


Source: Tables5, 7,9 
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2: COMMUNITY COLLEGE ENROLMENT AND DIPLOMAS 


& In the academic year 1988-89, 216 612 students were enrolled full-time in 
community colleges, up from 158 796 in 1977-78. Women accounted for 54.6 per 
cent of full-time enrolment in 1988-89. (See Table 11). 


* As in the undergraduate university programs, women continue to make up the 
greater part of students enrolled in traditional fields of study such as the arts, 
humanities, and health sciences. Nevertheless, as illustrated in Table 12, there was 
a decline in women’s predominance in two of these three areas between 1977-78 
and 1988-89. 


During the same period there was an increase in women’s share of enrolment in 
various male-dominated fields of study. For example, in 1988-89 women accounted 
for 31.1 per cent of enrolment in natural sciences and primary industries, up from 
25.1 per cent in 1977-88, and 15.5 per cent of enrolment in engineering and applied 
sciences, up from 12.8 per cent in 1977-88. 


e Figure 3 and Table 13 illustrate that there was a growth in the total number of 
students graduating from community colleges between 1977 and 1985, and a 
decline from 1985 to 1988. 


Figure 3. Community college graduates by sex, Canada, 1977, 1985 and 1988 


Source: Table 13 


® In 1988, 57 029 students graduated from community colleges, and women 
constituted 57.4 per cent of this total, a decrease from 60.6 per cent in 1977. 


e Table 14 indicates that women generally graduated in traditional female fields of 
study in both 1977 and 1988. 
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Table 1. Bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by sex, Canada, 1975-76 
to 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


S737 


198 749 


200 060 


198 472 


201 853 


209 414 


219 095 


231 084 


243 836 


250 611 


COI 0d 


266 165 


276 146 


287 839 


Source: Based on Statistics Canada unpublished data. 


217 774 


216 854 


212 909 


207 259 


207 STF 


22,099 


218 371 


229 931 


238 852 


240 259 


241 143 


240 922 


242 870 


245 986 


a7S 


409 561 


415 603 


412 969 


405 731 


409 830 


421 513 


437 466 


461 015 


482 688 


490 870 


500 448 


507 087 


919 016 


533 825 


of total 


1975276 
1976-77 
1977-78 
1976-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 
1961-S2 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 
1986-87 
1987-88 


1988-89 


1975-76 
USA ETE 
1977-78 
176-79 
1979-80 
1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 
1985-86 
1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 


Source: Same as for Table 1. 


131 000 
137 900 
1397329 
138 385 
141 065 
146 094 
154 910 
164 421 
176 065 
183 252 
188 578 
193.2951 
200 935 
210 304 


Full-time 


176 445 
176 392 
173 087 
168 113 
168 430 
alcoves, 
177 104 
186 678 
194 918 
196 701 
197 240 
197 359 
199 245 
201 867 


Part-time 


41 329 
40 462 
39 822 
39 146 
39 547 
40 722 
41 267 
43 253 
43 934 
43 558 
43 903 
43 563 
43 625 
44119 


TAs 


Total 


307 445 
314 292 
312 416 
306 498 
309 495 
317 471 
332 014 
391 099 
370 983 
379 953 
385 818 
390 610 
400 180 
412 171 


102 116 
TONES VA 
100 553 
89°233 
100 335 
104 042 
105 452 
109 916 
iw 709 
VO 91,7 
114 630 
116 477 
118 836 
121 654 


Table 2. Bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment, by full-time and part-time 
status and sex, Canada, 1975-76 to 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 
of total 


Table 3. Full-time bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by field of study 
and sex, Canada, 1975-76, 1986-87, 1987-88 and 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 


Field of study 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total' 


Education 

Fine/ applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 


Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total! 


20007 

5 838 
13 123 
25 583 


10 428 


1 630 


11 593 
2 023 
9 318 


3 536 


131 000 


26 561 


8 284 
20 028 
61 355 


15 451 


5 001 


as), Féste. 
3 071 
6 416 


7 369 


1935251 


1975-76 


15 497 

4 067 
11.570 
48 417 


11 703 


26 904 


9 264 
9 013 
139 


a ae 


176 445 


1986-87 


13 814 

2700 
13 467 
60 733 


e923 


SHIT s) 


8 229 
4145 
279 


“hS) (olehay 


197 #359 


ay bye 


Total 


42 054 
3) ONE) 


24 693 
74 000 


22 131 


28 534 


20 857 
7 036 
3 457 


14 757 


307 445 


40 375 


13 840 
33 495 
122 088 


27 374 


38 716 


23 987 
7216 
6 695 


27 064 


390 610 


of total 


continued 


Field of study 


Education 
Fine/applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 
Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 
Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total! 


Education 
Fine/applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 
Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 
Engineering/ 
applied sciences 


Health professions 
Medicine 


Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 


[ae 1.0 


8 465 
21 924 
64 534 


15;919 


5 100 


15-910 
3115 
6 202 


7014 


200 935 


27 780 


8 594 
23 679 
68 569 


1G: O7 7. 


5 429 


16272 
3 108 
6 335 


6 881 


210 304 


Men 


1987-88 


14 333 


5 561 
14 358 
62555) 


T2267 


Cyl) 


8 302 
4 048 
323 


18 147 


199 245 


1988-89 


14 638 


5 468 
15 230 
64 394 


12 160 


32 892 


61267 
3 929 
343 


17 799 


201 867 


Total 


41 549 


14 026 
36 282 
127085 


28 206 


38 053 


24 212 
7 163 
6925 


Zon On 


400 180 


42 418 


14 062 
38 909 
132 963 


28 237 


38 281 


24 559 
7 037 
6 678 


24 680 


412 171 


Table 3 (continued). Full-time bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by field 
of study and sex, Canada, 1975-76, 1986-87, 1987-88 and 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 
of total 


1 Bachelor's, master’s and Ph.D enrolment tables have included in their totals: i) arts/science general, 1!) other, and i) not 
reported figures. See technical note 19. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 


IGT 


Field of study 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 


Education 
Fine/applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 


Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 


Total 


1975-76 


5 847 UR PTS) 


(A 2 328 
2 893 8 031 
13 028 22 403 


666 1 486 


dso92 1 670 


141 1105 
37 45 
663 


2 080 


60 787 102 116 


16 530 
4 166 
10:711 
36 816 


3 079 


2 837 


5 019 
36 
4195 


weg 


116 477 
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Table 4. Part-time bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by field of study 
and sex, Canada, 1975-76, 1986-87, 1987-88 and 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 


of total 


continued 


Table 4 (continued). Part-time bachelor’s and first professional degree enrolment by 
field of study, and sex, Canada, 1975-76, 1986-87, 1987-88 and 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Men Total of total 


1987-88 


Education 12 895 Aoe7, i? 222 
Fine/applied arts 2 990 1 304 4 294 
Humanities 7 766 3 604 nies rae 
Social sciences 22 274 15 979 “ohs) eye) 
Agriculture/ 

biological sciences 1 924 spa rast Sy key 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 353 2 766 oi Re) 
Health professions 4915 442 ssi) 
Medicine 23 ho 38 
Nursing 4 474 207 4 681 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 1 367 3 801 5 168 


Total’ ioe 4 43625 118 836 


1988-89 


Education 137050 4 371 17 421 
Fine/applied arts 3 033 e202 4315 
Humanities 8 103 3779 11 882 
Social sciences 22 740 16 174 38 914 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 1917 1222 3 139 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences Soc 2 665 3017 


Health professions D087 421 6 008 
Medicine 14 W¢ 31 
Nursing Sp 226 5 414 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 1 421 Saf a0 2 131 


Total’ Ti Ss) 44119 121 654 


' Bachelor's, master’s and Ph.D enrolment tables have included in their totals: 1) arts/science general, 11) other, and ti) not 
reported figures. See technical note 19. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 5. Bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted by sex, Canada, 1975 to 
1988 


Women as a percentage 
Total of total 


80 754 


83 292 


87 356 


89 349 


87 238 


86 410 


84 926 


87 106 


898770 


92 828 


97 569 


101 668 


103 070 


103 775 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 6. Bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted by field of study and sex, 
Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Total of total 


1975 


Education 1 eoAD 


Fine/applied arts 876 
Humanities 4 536 
Social sciences 14 544 
Agriculture/ 

biological sciences 2 £03 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 4 681 


Health professions 2 412 
Medicine Tso 
Nursing 40 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total! 


Education 15 886 


Fine/applied arts 3 161 
Humanities 10 334 
Social sciences Sones 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 5 914 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 8271 
Health professions 6 663 
Medicine 1 834 
Nursing 76 m202 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences Daher 8 024 


Total’ 48 206 101 668 
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Table 6 (continued). Bachelor’s and first professional degrees granted by field of study 
and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 and 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Total of total 


1987 


Education 4 822 16s146 
Fine/applied arts 1 156 3183 
Humanities 4113 10 996 
Social sciences 17 593 36 492 


Agriculture/ ' 
biological sciences 2 767 6 374 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 7536 8 581 
Health professions 2 097 6 960 
Medicine Oe 1 839 
Nursing 98 2 485 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 5 450 7619 


Total’ 48 406 103 070 
1988 


Education 4 857 16 196 
Fine/applied arts 1235 3.5909 
Humanities 4 590 12328 
Social sciences 18 534 39 163 
Agriculture/ 

biological sciences 3 149 7 210 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 6 989 7 992 
Health professions 2 442 7 423 
Medicine lee 1 902 
Nursing 93 2 406 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 220 7 229 


Total’ 48 042 103775 


1Total includes ‘not reported.’ See technical note 19. 


Source: Same as for Table 1. 
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Table 7. Master’s degrees granted by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Total of total 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 8. Master’s degrees granted by field of study and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 
and 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Total of total 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 
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Table 8 (continued). Master’s degrees granted by field of study and sex, Canada, 1975, 
1986, 1987 and 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Men Total of total 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total' 


Education 
Fine/applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total! 


1 Total includes ‘not reported.’ See technical note 19. 
— Data not available. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 9. Doctoral degrees granted by sex, Canada, 1975 to 1988 


Women as a percentage 
of total 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 10. Doctoral degrees granted by field of study and sex, Canada, 1975, 1986, 1987 
and 1988 


. Women as a percentage 
Field of study Women Men Total of total 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 

Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 


Education 

Fine/applied arts 

Humanities 

Social sciences 

Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 

Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 
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Table 10 (continued). Doctoral degrees granted by field of study and sex, Canada, 1975, 
1986, 1987 and 1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Men Total of total 


Education 
Fine/applied arts 
Humanities 
Social sciences 


Agriculture/ 
biological sciences 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 


Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 15702 2 384 
1988 


Education 118 
Fine/applied arts 8 
Humanities 174 
Social sciences 302 
Agriculture/ 

biological sciences 213 


Engineering/ 
applied sciences 
Health professions 
Medicine 
Nursing 


Mathematics/ 
physical sciences 


Total’ 1 677 2 415 


1 Total includes ‘not reported.’ See technical note 19. 
— Data not available. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988-89 


Source: Same as Table 1. 


84 387 


88 488 


92 182 


95 858 


100 760 


109 447 


115 633 


116 923 


116 247 


116 336 


117 389 


118 193 


74 409 


79 400 


82 760 


86 514 


89 819 


98 289 


HOG 721 


108 948 


107 928 


104 147 


100 691 


96419 
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158 796 


167 888 


174 942 


162 372 


190:579 


207° 736 


222 354 


220 67 | 


224 175 


220 483 


218 080 
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Table 11. Full-time community college enrolment by sex, Canada, 1977-78 to 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 
of total 


Table 12. Full-time community college enrolment by field of study and sex, Canada, 
1977-78 to 1988-89 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Total of total 


1977-78 


Arts 7 907 6 806 14713 
Humanities 1 616 582 2 198 
Health sciences 26 897 SO) 29 930 

Nursing 20 301 901 er 202 


Engineering and 
applied sciences 4 941 30,790 38 691 


Natural science and 
primary industries 1 997 5 960 7957 


Social sciences and 
services 14 465 5 991 20 456 


Business and 
commerce 25 060 17 292 AZ 352 


Secretarial sciences 10 868 61 10 929 


Total’ 84 387 74 409 158 796 
1988-89 


Arts 11 888 Senet 20 609 
Humanities 1 849 871 2720 
Health sciences 29 022 5 660 34 682 
Nursing 21209 Ze D0 23 814 
Engineering and 
applied sciences Teole 41 516 49 129 


Natural science and 
primary industries Be TANS) 6 022 8 741 


Social sciences and 
services 20 032 9175 See Or 


Business and 
commerce 39 090 24 397 63 487 


Secretarial sciences 12 810 344 13°154 


Total’ 116193 98419 216612 


1 Total includes ‘arts and science.’ 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 13. Community college graduates by sex, Canada, 1977 to 1988 


Source: Same as Table 1. 


15 653 


17 123 


18 104 


19 241 


20 373 


elec) 


22 474 


29°789 


26 986 


26 306 


25 383 


24 272 


OO 


eo 


42 136 


44 480 


46 561 


48 694 


50 448 


52 590 


99 689 


60 605 


98 654 


98 621 


a7 029 


Women as a percentage 
of total 


Table 14. Community college graduates by field of study and sex, Canada, 1977 and 
1988 


Women as a percentage 
Field of study Total of total 


Arts 
Humanities 
Health sciences 
Nursing 
Engineering and 
applied sciences 873 


Natural science and 
primary industries sys 


Social sciences and 
services 4 292 


Business and 
commerce oy ye! 


Secretarial sciences 3 082 


Total! 24 052 


Arts 2 684 
Humanities 649 
Health sciences 9 466 
Nursing (3) Fiias: 
Engineering and 
applied sciences 2 087 


Natural science and 
primary industries 795 


Social sciences and 
services 6 417 


Business and 
commerce 10 432 


Secretarial sciences 3 449 


Total’ Sys Thay 


1 Total includes ‘arts and science.’ 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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BENEFITS 


Women generally receive lower benefits than men under programs such as 
unemployment insurance and Canada Pension Plan/Quebec Pension Plan (CPP/QPP). 
This is mainly a reflection of the fact that many women’s labour force participation is 
interrupted for child-bearing and family responsibilities, as well as low earning levels due 
in part to their occupational segregation into low-paying service, clerical and sales jobs. 
These factors contribute to differences in women’s and men’s duration and level of 
contribution to benefit plans and therefore their eligibility and level of benefit. The following 
are highlights from the last few years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


In 1989, a total of $11 528 036 000 in unemployment insurance benefits was paid to 
Canadian claimants. The average weekly benefit stood at $215.88. (See Table 1.) 


Although there was a drop in the number of weeks of benefits paid (from 58 064 000 
in 1986 to 53 399 000 in 1989), total benefits increased from $10 513 557 000 in 
1986 to $11 528 036 000 in 1989. This is due to the increase in average weekly 
benefits from $181.04 in 1986 to $215.88 in 1989. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


In 1989, a total of $632 282 000 in maternity benefits was paid to a total of 153 390 
claimants with an average weekly benefit of $232.34. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 


Maternity benefits accounted for 5.5 per cent of all unemployment benefits in 1989, 
an increase from 4.5 per cent in 1986, 4.8 per cent in 1987, and 5.2 per cent in 
1988. For the years 1986 through 1989, the number of initial maternity claims 
allowed represented just under 3 per cent of all women in the labour force. 


CANADA AND QUEBEC PENSION PLANS 


Canada Pension Plan - Tables 3 and 4 provide a breakdown of CPP beneficiaries 
by sex, age and size of monthly pension for the years 1986 through 1989. There 
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were 1 434 108 CPP beneficiaries in Canada in 1989, and 579 883 or 40.4 per cent 
of this total were women. This represented a steady increase from 1986, 1987 and 
1988. 


In 1989, 69.5 per cent of all beneficiaries received monthly benefits of $200 or more, 
whereas only 16.1 per cent received benefits of less than $99.99 a month. However, 
in 1989 women made up only 29.3 per cent of the 996 145 CPP recipients receiving 
monthly pensions of $200 or more, whereas they made up 71.9 per cent of 
recipients receiving a monthly benefit of less than $99.99. 


Among the 65 to 69 year age group, only 56.5 per cent of women, compared with 
90.9 per cent of men, received monthly pension benefits of $200 or more in 1989. 
Also, only 24.1 per cent of female recipients 80 years or older compared with 47.0 
per cent of male recipients in that group received benefits of $200 or more in 1989. 


Quebec Pension Plan - Women accounted for 38.5 per cent (191 443) of the 
496 894 QPP beneficiaries in 1988. They made up 37.7 per cent of total recipients 
in 1987 and 36.9 per cent of recipients in 1986. (See Table 5.) 


In 1988, 80.9 per cent of male beneficiaries were receiving monthly benefits of $200 
and over, whereas only 43.2 per cent of female beneficiaries were receiving this 
amount. This disparity was also evident in the previous two years. 


By age group, 48.4 per cent of women between the ages of 65 and 69, 48.3 per cent 
of women between the ages of 70 and 74, and 46.3 per cent of women between the 
ages of 75 and 79 years received pensions of $200 or more a month in 1988. 
Among male beneficiaries, 88.6 per cent of men in the 65 to 69 age group and 87.8 
per cent in the 60 to 64 age group received such monthly benefits. (See Table 6.) 


PENSION PLANS* 


In 1987, 46.0 per cent of 10 million paid workers were covered by a pension plan, 
varying slightly from 46.1 per cent in 1986 and 47.1 per cent in 1984. (See Table 7). 
Figure 1 illustrates the number of paid workers covered by a pension plan for these 
years. 


Nearly 39 per cent (1 783 000) of women belonged to a pension plan in 1987, 
compared with 52.1 per cent (2 888 000) of men. These figures are not appreciably 
different from previous years. 


Figure 2 illustrates that there was a slight increase in women’s share of total pension 
plan membership from 1984 to 1987. 


In this section the term ‘pension plan’ refers to plans that are totally or partially paid by the employee. It excludes CPP/QPP, 
deferred profit sharing or personal saving plans for retirement. 


Ae 


Figure 1. Pension plan coverage of paid workers by sex, Canada, December 1984, 1986 and 
1987 


Millions 


Source: Table 7 


Figure 2. Women as a percentage of total pension plan members, Canada, December 1984, 
1986 and 1987 


Source: Table 7 


e Over 52 per cent of all paid workers employed full-time in 1987 belonged to a 
pension plan, whereas only 14.2 per cent of part-time* employees had such 
coverage. In 1987, 56.4 per cent of men employed full-time belonged to a pension 


* See technical note 28. 
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plan, compared with only 47.4 per cent of women employed full-time. However, of 
those employed part-time, women were more likely to be covered by a pension plan 
than were their male counterparts (16.0 per cent versus 9.7 per cent respectively). 


Between 1984 and 1987, the percentage of paid workers who belonged to pension 
plans decreased in full-time employment and increased in part-time employment. 
(See Table 7.) 


Table 7 further illustrates that, although women made up 80.2 per cent of total 
pension plan membership in part-time employment in 1987, they accounted for only 
38.2 per cent of total pension plan membership in full-time employment. These 
figures show little change from previous years. 


ln 1987, women accounted for 46.6 per cent and 44.1 per cent of all pension plan 
members in Prince Edward Island and Manitoba respectively, whereas they made 
up only 36.8 per cent of all pension plan members in British Columbia. (See Table 8 
for a comparison of 1984 and 1986 data.) 


By industry, 78.9 per cent of all workers in public administration were pension plan 
members, whereas only 6.8 per cent of those in agriculture and 26.1 per cent of 
those in trade were pension plan members in 1987. Both women and men were 
more likely to be pension plan members if they were employed in public 
administration (where 70.9 per cent of women and 83.9 per cent of men were 
covered by a pension plan) than in any other industrial group. (See Table 9.) 


Table 10 shows pension plan breakdown by occupational group for the years 1984, 
1986 and 1987. In 1987, both female and male paid workers were more likely to be 
covered by a pension plan if they were employed in teaching (with 67.6 per cent of 
women and 83.0 per cent of men having such coverage) than in any other 
occupation. This was consistent with past years. 


In 1984, 1986 and 1987 women continued to form the majority of pension plan 


membership in medicine, clerical, teaching and social science occupations. (See 
Table 10.) 
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Table 1. Unemployment insurance benefit payment activities by type of benefit, 
Canada, 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Type of 
benefit 


Regular 
Sickness 
Maternity 
Adoption 
Retirement 
Fishing 
Training 


Work sharing 


Job creation 


Total! 


Regular 
Sickness 
Maternity 
Adoption 
Retirement 
Fishing 
Training 
Work sharing 
Job creation 


Total’ 


Benefit 
payment 


9 200 882 
242 065 
472 547 

4146 
21 802 
208 515 
236 933 
21 653 
96 014 


10 513 557 


9 076 420 
278 693 
506 154 

4 637 
23 110 
223 321 
Pest 0 
1oeg7.9 
87 619 


10 440 709 


Weeks of 
benefit 


O70. 


Average weekly 


benefit 


continued 


Table 1 (continued). Unemployment insurance benefit payment activities by type of 
benefit, Canada, 1986, 1987, 1988 and 1989 


Type of Benefit Weeks of Average weekly 


benefit 


Regular 
Sickness 
Maternity 
Adoption 
Retirement 


Fishing 


Training 
Work sharing 
Job creation 


Total’ 


Regular 
Sickness 
Maternity 
Adoption 
Retirement 
Fishing 
Training 
Work sharing 
Job creation 


Total’ 


payment 


9 309 381 
325 159 
566 663 

4720 
19 190 
270 062 
238 219 
16 828 
102 178 


10 852 400 


9 846 725 
356 501 
632 282 

4 827 
26 046 
269 647 
269 040 
2imoo 
101 829 


11 528 036 


benefit 


benefit 


' Figures may not add to total due to rounding. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Division, Unemployment Insurance Statistics Section, Unemployment Insurance 
Statistics, Annual Supplement to 73-001 Monthly, 1989, Ottawa, July 1989. Cat. No. 73-202S. 


Suge 


Table 2. Maternity benefits paid and claims allowed under the Unemployment Insurance 
Program, Canada, 1986 to 1989 


Total benefits $10 513 557 000 $10 440 709 000 $10 852 400000 $11 528 036 000 
Maternity benefits $472 547 000 $506 154 000 $566 663 000 $632 282 000 


Maternity benefits 
as a percentage of 
total benefits 


Initial number of claims 
allowed maternity 
benefits 137 180 140 200 147 280 153 390 


Population of women, 

aged 15 and over in 

the employed labour 

force 4 964 000 5 152 000 5 368 000 5 508 000 


Initial claims allowed as 
a percentage of women 
aged 15 and older in 
employed labour force 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Labour Division, Unemployment Insurance Statistics Section, Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 
Annual Supplement to 73-001 Monthly, 1989, Ottawa, July 1989, Cat. No. 73-202S. 


Statistics Canada, Labour Division, Unemployment Insurance Statistics Section, Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 
December 1989, Ottawa, March 1990, Cat. No. 73-001. Monthly. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, Labour Force Annual Averages 1981-88, Ottawa, March 1989, Cat. No. 
71-529. Occasional. 


Statistics Canada, Household Surveys Division, The Labour Force, December 1989 Ottawa, January 1990, Cat. No. 71-001. 
Monthly. 
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UNIONIZATION 


Generally, workers who are unionized enjoy better employment benefits and working 
conditions than those who are not union members. The majority of Canadian workers are 
not unionized, and women are less likely than men to be union members. However, the 
number of women belonging to unions has increased over the past few years. 


The first section of this chapter deals with union membership and the unionization rates of 
men and women (the percentage of employed paid workers who belong to unions); the 
second section examines the average hourly wages of unionized and non-unionized 
workers. 


1. UNION MEMBERSHIP AND UNIONIZATION RATES 
e Table 1 and Figure 1 show there has been a decline in the unionization rate of paid 


workers over the past few years. In 1987, 34.0 per cent of paid workers were 
unionized, down from 35.4 per cent in 1986 and 37.2 per cent in 1984. 


Figure 1. Unionization rates by sex, Canada, December 1984, 1986 and 1987 


Women 


Source: Table 1 


Paley 


A larger proportion of male paid workers (37.5 per cent) than female paid workers 
(29.6 per cent) were unionized in 1987. This was consistent with data for 1986 and 
1984. 


Although total union membership fell between 1984 and 1987, women’s share of 
union membership increased. In 1987, women accounted for 39.6 per cent of total 
union membership, up from 39.1 per cent in 1986 and 38.5 per cent in 1984. 


Full-time and Part-time* - The unionization rates of women and men employed full- 
time in 1984, 1986 and 1987 showed the same trend as for total employment — men 
had higher unionization rates. The pattern is reversed in part-time employment. In 
1987 women employed part-time had a unionization rate of 21.9 per cent, compared 
with a unionization rate of 16.9 per cent for men who worked part-time. This varied 
little from previous years. (See Figure 2.) 


Figure 2. Unionization rates of full-time and part-time paid workers by sex, Canada, December 


1984, 


Source: 


1986 and 1987 


1986 1987 1986 


Full-time Part-time 


Table 1 


Women’s over-representation in part-time employment accounts, in part, for women 
constituting the bulk of union membership in part-time employment in 1987 (76.2 
per cent), 1986 (77.8 per cent) and 1984 (78.9 per cent). (See Table 1.) 


Province - Table 2 illustrates that, in most provinces in 1987, women had a lower 
unionization rate than men. The two exceptions were Prince Edward Island (33.2 
per cent vs. 29.5 per cent) and Alberta (26.3 per cent vs. 25.1 per cent). This varied 
somewhat from 1986 and substantially from 1984, when (with the exception of 
Alberta, where women and men had the same unionization rate) men’s unionization 
rates exceeded women’s in all provinces. 


* See technical note 28 
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Women’s and men’s unionization rates differed from province to province. In 1987, 
women in Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan had rates of 41.5 per cent, 
34.8 per cent and 34.8 per cent respectively, while those in Ontario had a rate of 
25.8 per cent. By comparison, men in Quebec and Newfoundland had unionization 
rates of 44.5 per cent and 43.5 per cent respectively, whereas only 25.1 per cent of 
men in Alberta were unionized. 


Prince Edward Island was the only province where women formed the majority of 
union membership in 1987 - 51.6 per cent. This represented a slight increase from 
591.4 per cent in 1986. In 1984, women did not form the majority of union 
membership in any province. , 


Industry - In 1987 men’s unionization rates surpassed those of women in all 
industries, with the exceptions of community, business, personal and miscellaneous 
services, and finance, insurance and real estate. (See Table 3.) 


By major industrial sector, women were more likely to be unionized if they worked in 
the service-producing industries than in the goods-producing industries (31.0 
per cent vs. 22.0 per cent in 1987). In contrast, the opposite situation applied to 
men. In 1987, 41.2 per cent of male paid workers in the goods-producing industries 
were unionized, and 35.4 per cent in the service-producing industries were 
unionized. The 1986 and 1984 figures show a similar pattern. 


In 1987, the highest female unionization rates were found in public administration 
(61.8 per cent), and transportation, communication and other utilities (50.2 per cent); 
the lowest rates were in trade (8.8 per cent) and finance, insurance and real estate 
(9.2 per cent), representing little change from 1986 or 1984. 


Women's share of total union membership varied by industry. In 1987, women 
constituted the greater part of union membership in community, business, personal 
and miscellaneous services (66.8 per cent) and in finance, insurance and real 
estate (66.2 per cent), whereas they accounted for only 19.4 per cent of union 
membership in manufacturing. (See Table 3 for a comparison of 1984, 1986 and 
1987 data.) 


Occupation - In 1987, medicine and social science were the only two occupations in 
which unionization rates were higher for women than for men. (See Table 4.) 


The highest rates of unionization for both women and men in 1987 occurred in 
teaching (68.5 per cent and 72.7 per cent respectively) and medicine (64.9 per cent 
and 61.2 per cent respectively); their lowest rates were in sales (7.9 per cent and 
9.8 per cent respectively). The trend differed somewhat for 1986 but held for 1984. 


In 1984, 1986 and 1987, women made up over 50 per cent of union membership in 
each of the social science, teaching, medicine and clerical occupational groups. 
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2. 


EARNINGS 


Figure 3. Average hourly wage of unionized and non-unionized paid workers by sex, Canada, 
December 1984, 1986, and 1987 


Non-Unionized 


1987 


Women Men _ Total Women Men Total Women Men Total 


Source: Table5 


Table 5 and Figure 3 show that unionized employees generally earn more on 
average than non-unionized employees. In 1987, the average hourly wage for 
unionized employees stood at $13.87 compared with $11.38 for non-unionized 
employees. 


Women earned less than men on average, in both unionized and non-unionized 
employment. However, in 1987, unionized women earned on average 85.3 per cent 
of the average hourly wage of unionized men, whereas non-unionized women 
averaged only 71.0 per cent of non-unionized men’s wages. This varied little from 
the previous years. 


The above trend was replicated in full-time and part-time employment in 1987. 
However, in 1986 and 1984 the average hourly wage of non-unionized women 
employed part-time surpassed that of their male counterparts. 


In 1987, the average hourly wage for unionized women ($12.50) was substantially 
higher than that of non-unionized women ($9.22). This was also reflected in full-time 
and part-time employment. 


Industry - In 1984, 1986 and 1987, women earned less on average than men in all 
industrial categories in both unionized and non-unionized employment. The only 
exceptions were those employed in the unionized transportation industry in 1986 and 
those employed in the non-unionized agriculture industry in 1984. (See Table 6.) 
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In all industries, with the exception of utilities, the average hourly wage of unionized 
women surpassed that of non-unionized women in 1986 and 1987. 


Occupation - In general, men’s average hourly wages were higher than women’s in 
all occupational groups in both unionized and non-unionized employment. Table 7 
notes the few exceptions for the years 1984, 1986 and 1987. 


In all occupational groups, in 1987, the average hourly wage of unionized women 
was greater than that of non-unionized women. This also applied to 1984 data but, 
in 1986, non-unionized women employed in natural sciences earned an average 
hourly wage of $13.59, compared with $12.93 for unionized women. 
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FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


Approximately one in 10 Canadian jobs is in the federal jurisdiction. Enterprises under 
federal jurisdiction are covered by the Canada Labour Code and include those that are 
interprovincial or international in scope, some 40 Crown corporations, and those industries 
that Parliament has designated as being for the general advantage of Canadians. More 
specifically, jobs under federal jurisdiction include those in air, rail, highway or pipeline 
transportation companies; operations of canals, bridges and tunnels; shipping and related 
enterprises; service industries such as broadcasting and banking; and grain handling and 
uranium mining. Federal public service jobs are also included in federal jurisdiction since 
they are covered by occupational safety and health provisions in the Canada Labour 
Code. 


Until recently there was a lack of detailed information on federal jurisdiction jobs. In 1988- 
89 Labour Canada, in collaboration with Statistics Canada, identified federal jurisidiction 
jobs on the 1986 Labour Market Activity Survey. The following is an analysis of these 
data. 


The first section deals with a description of employment data on paid-worker jobs” in 
federal jurisdiction. The second section compares average earnings of women and men 
in federal jurisdiction and non-federal jurisdiction paid-worker jobs. 


Ve EMPLOYMENT 


e In 1986 there were 1 130 000 jobs in federal jurisdiction, constituting 9.5 per cent of 
all paid jobs in Canada. (See Table 1.) 


8 Full-time and Part-time* - In full-time employment there were a total of 1 023 000 
federal jurisdiction jobs. These jobs made up 10.6 per cent of all full-time Canadian 
jobs. There were a total of 107 000 part-time federal jurisdiction jobs in 1986, 
making up 4.8 per cent of all part-time jobs. 


* All jobs mentioned in this chapter refer to “paid-worker jobs”; for convenience, the text only refers to “jobs”. See technical note 
2X. 
™ See technical note 28. 


aiGoy 


Figure 1. Percentage of federal jurisdiction paid-worker jobs held by women by full-time and 
part-time status, Canada, 1986 


Full-time Part-time 


Source: Table 1 


® Women held 37.3 per cent of federal jurisdiction jobs in full-time employment and 
66.1 per cent of such jobs in part-time employment. (See Figure 1.) 


® In the service-producing industries, women held 37.8 per cent of full-time federal 
jurisdiction jobs, whereas they held 66.6 per cent of such jobs in part-time 
employment. 


e industry - Table 2 indicates that transportation, communications and other utilities 
was the sole industrial category in 1986 where federal jurisdiction jobs formed the 
majority (60.5 per cent) of total Canadian jobs in any industrial category. 


® In 1986, men held the majority of jobs in all industrial categories within the federal 
jurisdiction, with the exception of finance, insurance and real estate, where women 
held 153 000 or 75.6 per cent of jobs. 


e Federal jurisdiction jobs held by women were concentrated in the industrial 
categories of finance, insurance and real estate (33.7 per cent), transportation, 
communications and other utilities (33.2 per cent), and public administration (28.0 
per cent). By comparison, 59.1 per cent of male federal jurisdiction jobs were in 
transportation, communications and other utilities, followed by public administration 
(25.9 per cent). See Table 3. 


8 Occupation - Table 4 indicates that federal jurisdiction jobs accounted for 25.3 
per cent of total jobs in transportation. 


e In 1986, the clerical group was the sole occupation in which women held over 50 
per cent of all federal jurisdiction jobs. (See Table 4.) 
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In 1986, the majority of federal jurisdiction jobs held by women were in the clerical 
group (63.9 per cent), whereas the federal jurisdiction jobs held by men were more 
evenly distributed among occupations. (See Table 5.) 


Unionization - In 1986, there were a total of 3 860 000 unionized jobs in Canada. Of 
these, 14.9 per cent or 576 000 were under federal jurisdiction. (See Table 6.) 


Women held some 176 000 or 30.6 per cent of unionized jobs in the federal 
jurisdiction in 1986. 


Although women held only 28.0 per cent of unionized federal jurisdiction jobs in full- 
time employment, they accounted for 68.1 per cent of such jobs in part-time 
employment. The latter figure was partially a result of the large number of unionized 
women in the service-producing industries. 


Table 6 shows that women held 31.3 per cent of total unionized federal jurisdiction 
jobs in the service-producing industries. 


EARNINGS 


Table 7 indicates that federal jurisdiction jobs provided a higher average hourly 
wage than jobs in provincial or territorial jurisdiction ($13.88 vs. $11.38). This 
pattern was evident for both full-time and part-time employment. 


In 1986, federal jurisdiction jobs held by women averaged 76.3 per cent of the 
average hourly wage of jobs held by men. The comparable figure in non-federal 
jurisdiction was 74.7 per cent. 


Women employed in the federal jurisdiction held jobs that averaged $11.59 an hour, 
whereas their non-federal jurisdiction counterparts held jobs that averaged $9.47 
hourly. 


Full-time and Part-time - In federal jurisdiction women employed part-time held jobs 
that averaged 81.2 per cent of men’s wages, whereas in full-time employment 
women averaged 75.8 per cent of men’s wages. The same pattern also held 
outside the federal jurisdiction. (See Table 7.) 


Figure 2 depicts the differences in average hourly wages of full-time jobs in federal 
and non-federal jurisdictions. 


Industry - Table 8 illustrates that finance, insurance and real estate was the sole 


industrial category in which the average hourly wage of non-federal jurisdiction jobs 
exceeded that of federal jurisdiction jobs ($11.99 vs. $11.93). 


SANE: 


Figure 2. Average hourly wage of full-time, federal jurisdiction and non-federal jurisdiction 
paid-worker jobs by sex and industry, 1986 


Federal Jurisdiction Non-federal Jurisdiction 


Goods-producing 
industries 


Service-producing 
industries 


Source: Table 7 


e There were no industrial groups in 1986 in which the average hourly wage of female 
federal jurisdiction jobs exceeded those of male federal jurisdiction jobs. This was 
also the situation outside the federal jurisdiction. 


® Occupation - Generally, by occupation, jobs under federal jurisdiction were better 
paid than those in other jurisdictions. (See Table 9.) 


e Although, in the federal jurisdiction, jobs held by women had a lower average hourly 
wage than those held by men, the service occupational group proved the exception. 
In 1986, women in service jobs averaged $13.37 an hour, compared with $12.46 for 
jobs held by men. 


e For women employed in federal jurisdiction, the highest average hourly wage, 
$14.75, was paid to those working in artistic and recreational jobs, while the lowest 
average hourly wage was paid to those in transportation jobs ($9.63). Among men 
in federal jurisdiction, the highest average hourly wage applied to those employed in 
social sciences jobs ($20.36), while the lowest average hourly wage was found in 
jobs in the materials handling group ($11.69). 


e In non-federal jurisdiction, the highest average hourly wage for both women and men 
was received by those employed in teaching ($14.64 and $17.04 respectively), 
whereas the lowest average wage for both sexes occurred in farming ($5.92 for jobs 
held by women and $7.82 for jobs held by men). 


® Unionization - Table 10 illustrates that unionized jobs in the federal jurisdiction 


averaged an hourly wage higher than unionized jobs outside the federal jurisdiction 
($14.39 vs. $13.13). 
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Unionized federal jurisdiction jobs held by women averaged a wage of $12.80 
hourly, compared with $11.87 for unionized jobs held by women outside the federal 
jurisdiction. 

Table 11 shows the average hourly wage of unionized and non-unionized jobs in 
federal jurisdiction by full-time and part-time employment status in goods-producing 
and service-producing industries. 


In federal jurisdiction, as in most jurisdictions, unionized jobs generally provide 
women with a higher average hourly wage than do non-unionized jobs. 


In 1986, the average hourly wage of unionized federal jurisdiction jobs held by 
women stood at $12.80, compared with $15.01 for those jobs held by men. 
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Table 3. Percentage distribution of total paid-worker jobs and federal jurisdiction paid 
worker jobs by industry and sex, Canada, 1986 


Federal jurisdiction 
Total paid-worker jobs paid-worker jobs 


Industry Women Men Total Women Men Total 


Agriculture 
Other primary 
Manufacturing 
Construction 


Transportation, 
communications 
and other utilities 


Trade 


Finance, insurance 
and real estate 


Community, 
business, personal 
and miscellanous 
services 


Public 
administration 


Total industries' 100.0 100.0 


' Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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Table 5. Percentage distribution of total paid-worker jobs and federal jurisdiction paid- 
worker jobs by occupation and sex, Canada, 1986 


Federal jurisdiction 
Total paid-worker jobs paid-worker jobs 


Occupation Women Men Total Women Men Total 


Managerial and 
administrative 
Natural sciences 
Social sciences 

Religion 
Teaching 
Medicine 
Artistic and 
recreational 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 
Farming 
Fishing 
Forestry 
Mining 
Processing 
Machining 
Fabricating 
Construction 
Transportation 
Materials handling 
Other crafts 
Not classifiable 


Total occupations’ 


' Figures may not add to total due to rounding. See technical note 9. 
* Sample inadequate for reliable estimate. 
— Data not available. 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES 


1. Most of the data contained in Chapter 1 are drawn from five Statistics Canada 
publications: The Labour Force Annual Averages 1975-1983, Cat. No. 71-529; The 
Labour Force Annual Averages 1981-1988, Cat No. 71-529; The Labour Force, 
December 1989, Cat. No. 71-001; Enterprising Canadians: The Self-employed in 
Canada, Cat No. 71-536; and Census Canada 1986: Employment Income by 
Occupation, Cat. No. 93-116. Some data were obtained directly from the Household 
Surveys Division of Statistics Canada. 


The statistics contained in the two most recent Labour Force publications as well as 
those contained in Enterprising Canadians are based on information obtained 
through a sample survey of households from the Labour Force Survey. Interviews 
are carried out in about 48 000 representative households across the country 
(excluding the Yukon and the Northwest Territories) involving some 100 000 
respondents. The survey for the 1975-83 edition of The Labour Force Annual 
Averages was Carried out in about 56 000 representative households involving some 
125 000 respondents. 


The sample used in The Labour Force Survey has been designed to represent all 
persons in the population 15 years of age and over residing in the provinces of 
Canada, with the exception of the following: persons living on Indian reserves, full- 
time members of the armed forces, and people living in institutions (i.e., inmates of 
penal institutions and patients in hospitals or nursing homes who have resided in the 
institution for more than six months). 


The 1986 Census data were collected on a 20per cent basis and weighted up to 
compensate for sampling. Data collected on a sample basis are weighted to 
provide estimates for the entire population. However, weighted counts are subject to 
sampling variability. For further information on this topic, contact Social Survey 
Methods Division at Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Canada, K1A OT6. 


(ade The labour force is that part of the population 15 years and over which, at the time 
of the survey, was either employed or unemployed. Persons not counted in the 
labour force include those in the population 15 years and over who, at the time of the 
survey, were going to school, were too ill to work, had personal responsibilities that 
prevented them from being employed, were retired, laid off or fired, had not worked 
in the last five years, or had never worked. 
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The participation rate represents the labour force expressed as a percentage of the 
population 15 years of age and over. The participaton rate for a particular group 
(age, sex, marital status, etc.) is the labour force in that group expressed as a 
percentage of the population for that group. 


The employed labour force includes all persons who, during the reference week: 
a) did any work at all; or 
b) had a job but were not at work due to: 
- their own illness or disability, 
- personal or family responsibilities, 
- bad weather, 
- labour disputes, 
- vacations, 
- other reasons (excludes persons on layoff and persons who had a job which 
was due to start at some definitive future date). 


Note: Students and others with part-time jobs are considered part of the employed 
labour force. 


The unemployed labour force includes those persons who, during the reference 

week: 

a) were without work, had actively looked for work in the past four weeks, and were 
available for work; 

b) had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks but had been laid off and 
were available for work; 

c) had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks but had a new job to 
start in four weeks or less from the reference week and were available for work. 


The unemployment rate represents the number of unemployed persons expressed 
as a percentage of the labour force. The unemployment rate for a particular group 
(age, sex, marital status, etc.) is the number of unemployed in that group expressed 
as a percentage of the labour force for that group. 


Full-time employment consists of persons who usually work 30 hours or more per 
week, plus those who usually work less than 30 hours but consider themselves to be 
employed full-time; part-time employment consists of all other persons who usually 
work less than 30 hours per week. 


Since 1984 the classifications of industry and occupation have been based on the 
1980 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and the 1980 Standard Occupational 
Classification (SOC). Prior to 1984, the 1970 Standard Industrial Classification and 
the 1971 Occupational Classification Manual were used. 


The major changes between the 1970 and 1980 industrial classification systems are 
largely within the major industry groups themselves and, since the Labour Force 
Survey estimates are published at this level, only minor differences in the estimates 
for any given groups are apparent. 
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The changes between the 1971 and 1980 occupational classification systems relate 
mainly to managerial occupations. Persons performing managerial functions in the 
agriculture, retail trade, accommodation, food and beverages, and insurance 
industries who are paid workers are classified as managers in the 1980 occupations 
classification. Previously, they were coded to such occupations as farmers, sales, 
service. Changes in other occupations are very minor. 


A more detailed description of these changes can be found in The Labour Force, 
January 1984, Statistics Canada, Cat. No. 71-001, Ottawa, February 1984. 


Estimates published in the Labour Force Survey publications (i.e. The Labour Force, 
Enterprising Canadians, etc.) are rounded to the nearest thousand, but all derived 
values such as totals are calculated from unrounded figures. Therefore, the sum of 
individual rounded items may not equal the total. 


Estimates that are less than 4 000 are not published but are included in totals and 
are indicated in the tables by (*). The symbol (—) denotes unavailable or 
nonexistent data. 


Unpublished data from the Labour Force Survey, Survey of Union Membership and 
the Labour Market Activity Survey (including the federal jurisdiction data base) were 
calculated in the manner stated above. 


The classification unclassified consists of unemployed persons who have never 
worked before and those persons who last worked more than five years ago. 


A class of worker status code is assigned (during the process of collecting basic 
information for the Labour Force Survey) to each respondent's current or most 
recent job. The three categories are: paid workers, unpaid workers, and the self- 
employed. 


Paid workers are persons who receive wages or Salaries from the firm, farm, 
government department, etc., that employs them (does not include self-employed). 


Self-employed workers, own account are those self-employed workers who have 
no paid employees. 


Self-employed workers, employers are those self-employed workers who have one 
or more paid employees. 


A person who owns a business but does not operate it (an investor) is not 
considered to be self-employed by the Labour Force Survey. 


The main source of information for the data in Chapter 2 is Statistics Canada’s 
Survey of Consumer Finances published in Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 
1986, 1987 and 1988 editions, Cat. No. 13-207; Earnings of Men and Women 
(Selected years 1967 to 1979), Cat. No. 13-577, Earnings of Men and Women, 1987 
and 1988 editions, Cat. No. 13-217, including some unpublished data and revised 
estimates. These data allow a comparison of earnings and income of women and 
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men in broad occupational categories. They also allow examination of earnings and 
income for subgroups according to age, level of education, and other socio- 
demographic characteristics. Census Canada 1986: Employment Income by 
Occupation, Cat. No. 93-116 is used to obtain data on detailed occupational groups. 


The statistic contained in the earnings and income sources (excluding census data) 
are based on information obtained through the Survey of Consumer Finances. In 
total, 36696 households were surveyed for the 1989 (the most recent) survey, and 
52365 persons are represented. The Census data are based on a 20 per cent 
sample estimate of the population and weighted up to compensate for sampling. 


Earned income includes income from wages and salaries and net income from self- 
employment. 


An earner is a person who received wages and salaries and/or net income from 
self-employment. 


Income consists of wages and salaries, net income from self-employment, income 
from roomers and boarders, investment income, government transfer payments, 
pensions, and other miscellaneous income (from scholarships, alimony, and other 
sources). 


A full-year, full-time worker is a person who worked mostly 30 hours or more per 
week (or usually worked less than 30 hours, but considered him/herself to be 
employed full-time) for 49 to 52 weeks a year. (For data prior to 1981, 50 to 52 
weeks was the designated period.) 


The term other worker is used interchangeably with part-time worker in source 
materials in Chapter 2. Both terms signify a person who worked mostly 29 hours or 
less per week for 49 to 52 weeks (50 to 52 weeks for data prior to 1981) or worked 
fewer than 49 weeks (50 weeks prior to 1981). 


The 1980 to 1986 data have been revised on updated population counts from the 
1986 Census and on a new weighting procedure. A more integrated method of 
weighting is now used to solve the inconsistencies between prior person-based and 
family-based estimates. Therefore, these figures may differ from those published in 
earlier editions of Women in the Labour Force. 


The data contained in Chapter 3 are based on Statistics Canada unpublished data. 


The terms enrolment and graduates refer to persons. Degrees and diplomas 
granted refers to the number of such academic awards granted rather than the 
number of graduates who received them. 


Excluded from the classification of community college enrolment/graduates are 
transfer students, Cegep (Colleges d’enseignement général et professionel) students 
in Quebec, and vocational trade school students. This edition of Women in the 
Labour Force differs from previous publications which have included those 
institutions and individuals. 
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The field of study category not reported signifies that data whose exact 
classification are unknown, and the term other is defined as other disciplines not 
elsewhere reported. 


A number of sources were used to gather the information contained in Chapter 4. 
The data on benefits paid under the Unemployment Insurance Program are from 
Statistics Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Statistics, Annual Supplement 1989, 
Cat. No. 73-202S; Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December 1989, Cat. No. 73- 
001: the Labour Force Annual Averages, 1981-1988, Cat. No. 71-529; and The 
Labour Force, December 1989, Cat. No. 71-001. 


The data on the Canada Pension Plan retirement pension beneficiaries are from the 
Canada Pension Plan Statistical Bulletin, December 1986 and the Income Security 
Programs Monthly Statistics, December 1987, published by Health and Welfare 
Canada. Some data were also obtained directly from Health and Welfare Canada. 


The data on the Quebec Pension Plan beneficiaries are drawn from the Regime de 
rentes du Québec, allocations familiales du Québec, Statistiques, 1986, 1987 and 
1988 editions. 


Data on pension plans were obtained from the 1984 Survey of Union Membership, 
unpublished data and the 1986 and 1987 Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS), 
unpublished data. The latter survey was made comparable to the Survey of Union 
Membership. See technical note 25 for background information on the Survey of 
Union Membership and the LMAS. 


Trainees are those persons who are taking courses approved by Employment and 
Immigration Canada. 


Claims allowed - When a person applies for benefits, the claim is adjudicated and Is 
either allowed or disallowed. A claim could be allowed with or without 
disqualification or disentitlement. The term initial claim allowed means the same as 
benefit period established. The claim is categorized as initial if it is a new one. 


A benefit period is established when a person applies for unemployment insurance 
benefits and meets certain conditions; thus, he/she must experience an interruption 
of earnings, and have had a minimum number of weeks of insurable employment in 
the qualifying period. 


The average weekly payment is calculated by dividing the gross amount (which 
represents the total unemployment insurance disbursement, including retroactive 
adjustments) by the number of weeks paid (which are the number of weeks for which 
benefit payments have been made during the month). 


There are two sources of data for Chapter 5. The Survey of Union Membership, 


1984, unpublished data and the Labour Market Activity Survey 1986 and 1987, 
unpublished data. 
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The Survey of Union Membership was conducted by Statistics Canada in co- 
operation with Labour Canada as a supplement to the December 1984 Labour Force 
Survey. It was designed to allow estimation of union membership coverage under a 
collective agreement, pension plan coverage and average hourly wage by a number 
of labour force variables. The data presented in this chapter examines those 
workers covered by a collective agreement and belonging to a union. (For more 
information on the survey methodology involved and comparisons with the Labour 
Force Survey, see the Appendix in the Labour Force, December 1985, Statistics 
Canada, Cat. No. 70-001.) 


In January 1987, Statistics Canada implemented a new survey called the Labour 
Market Activity Survey (LMAS). This survey was initially sponsored by Employment 
and Immigration Canada. The LMAS collects information on the labour market 
participation patterns of the Canadian population over a one-and-two-year period. It 
also gathers a wealth of information on the characteristics of jobs held during those 
periods. (For more information on survey design and coverage, and the relationship 
of the LMAS to the Labour Force Survey see “Survey Overview” in Canada‘s 
Unionized Workers, a Profile of Their 1986 Labour Market Experience, Cat. No. 71- 
214 Annual or any other of the LMAS profile series.) 


The 1986 and 1987 unpublished LMAS data presented in this chapter have been 
made comparable to the 1984 Survey of Union Membership. 


Unionization rate is the percentage of employed paid workers who belong to unions. 
For example, the unionization rate for women in Manitoba is the percentage of 
female employed paid workers in Manitoba who belong to unions. 


The data in Chapter 6 are derived from the 1986 LMAS. In 1988/1989 Labour 
Canada in co-operation with Statistics Canada developed a labour force data base 
for the federal jurisdiction out of the LMAS. 


The data presented in this chapter deals with jobs held in 1986 in the federal 
jurisdiction. A person may hold more than one job. (See reference publication 
noted in technical note 25, for more information on the LMAS). 


Paid-worker jobs are defined as jobs where the work was done on an employer- 
employee relationship. Self-employment and unpaid family work are excluded from 
this definition. 


The definitions of full-time and part-time in Chapter 4 (in the pension plan section), 
Chapter 5 (unionization), and Chapter 6 (federal jurisdiction) are based on those 
provided in the Survey of Union Membership for 1984 data, and the LMAS for 1986 
and 1987 data. The Survey of Union Membership uses the definition in the Labour 
Force Survey (see technical note 7). The definitions in the LMAS differ from the 
above. In the LMAS full-time and part-time is defined as the number of hours 
worked at a job; 120 or more hours per month is considered full-time and less than 
120 hours is Considered part-time. 
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